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T is impossible not to feel a little sympathy with the firm of 
architects upon whom the reporters and sub-editors of cer- 
tain New York newspapers are now exercising their powers 

of vituperation. While we strongly disapprove of the prac- 
tice of employing architects to examine or criticise the work of 
other architects, who are carrying out their commissions hon- 
estly and skilfully, and we are sure that Mayor Van Wyck, if 
he thought that the new Hall of Records was likely to cost too 
much, would have found Mr. Thomas ready to listen to his 
suggestions, and entirely competent to arrange necessary 
economies with the least practicable injury to the artistic effect 
of the building, without calling upon outside architects for 
advice, the part that Messrs. Horgan & Slattery took in the 
affair is very far from justifying the abuse which’ has been 
showered upon them. No doubt, it would have been creditable 
to them if, when called in by Mayor Van Wyck, they had 
declined to interfere in any way with matters which had been 
entrusted to Mr. Thomas, but the laws regulating public works 
in New York provide for a good deal of supervision of one pro- 
fessional man by another, as, for example, in the case of Mr. 
Post and Messrs. Withers & Dickson in the matter of the 
Tombs prison; and Messrs. Horgan & Slattery probably con- 
sidered that they would hardly be justified in disregarding a 
mandate which derived from its official character a 
claim to their obedience as citizens. 


certain 





UXCEPT as to the principle of invasion of a brother archi- 

kK tect’s province, there is no fault to be found with the 
report of Messrs. Horgan & Slattery on the finishing of 

the Hall of Records, The copy of the report, which they 
have been kind enough to send us, shows a straightforward, 
intelligent and sensible examination of the subject, accom- 
panied by sincere commendation of the skill and care shown 
by Mr. Thomas in his designs and specifications. Professional 
history is not without examples of the substitution, with their 
own consent, of consulting architects in the place of those of 
their brethren whose work they have been called upon to ex- 
amine; but Messrs. Horgan & Slattery are careful not to cast 
the slightest imputation of any kind on Mr. Thomas, and, so 
far as the report suggests, the idea of superseding him seems 
never to have entered their minds. Supposing them, there- 
fore, to have fulfilled the Mayor’s request frankly, their con- 
clusions can hardly be criticised. Mr. Thomas’s specifications 
call for verd antique marble throughout the basement of the 
building ; for Monterrenti Sienna marble as the material of all 
stairs from the basement to the roof, and for the finishing of 
all halls and passages from the basement to the fifth story ; 








for green Connemara marble for the finish of all rooms in the 
first story; pavonazzetto marble for all second-story rooms ; 
verd antique in third-story rooms; Lake Champlain jasper in 
fourth-story rooms; yellow Numidian marble in sixth-story 
rooms, and so on; while one of the court-rooms is finished 
with “Old Convent Monterrenti Sienna,” and the other with 
Connemara green marble. In addition to such extraordinary 
richness of material, much of the figured marble is elaborately 
carved. As the building is not destined for public festivals, 
but simply to hold piles of dusty books, to be consulted by a 
few lawyers’ clerks, Messrs. Horgan & Slattery may well be 
excused for saying that the intended marble decoration is un- 
necessarily elaborate, and the fact that by modifying it in the 
manner which they suggest, and leaving out certain groups of 
statuary on the exterior, which are hardly necessary, however 
desirable they may be, they estimate that a million dollars can 
be saved to the taxpayers, is quite sufficient to justify their 
opinion. It is rather unfortunate for Mr. Thomas that his 
natural vexation, at having his work interfered with, has led 
him to expostulate against destroying the artistic effect of the 
building by the economies proposed, thus putting himself 
into the category of those architects who will not listen to 
any suggestions from their clients, and so far justifying the 
appointment of other architects to revise his work. What he 
should have done, as it seems to us, and what other architects 
might wisely do under similar circumstances, would be to say 
that he was ready and willing to make all these economies, 
and even more, if he had known that the Mayor desired them. 
As he was obviously the proper person to revise and modify 
his own designs, an assurance of this kind of his willingness to 
conform to the wishes of those who employed him would have 
made the action of the Mayor in bringing outside architects 
into the matter seem treacherous and unjustifiable, and would 
have won for him the popular sympathy and support which is 
likely to be driven over to Messrs. Horgan & Slattery by the 
scandalous abuse which is showered upon them by persons 
professing to be Mr. Thomas’s defenders; and we trust that, 
even now, the profession in New York may do something to 
clear up the misunderstanding, for the benefit of all the archi- 
itects concerned. 


: LETTER from the West gives an account of a curious 


matter. Under date of July 8, the Superintendent of 

Schools of a certain town issued a circular letter to archi- 
tects, informing them that plans and specifications would be 
received until noon of August 7, for a high-school building, to 
be built of stone, or of pressed brick with stone trimmings ; 
to contain accommodations for six hundred pupils, including 
‘‘a large number of good class-rooms ”’; an assembly-room with 
six hundred seats, “a spacious library or reading-room”’; labo- 
ratories, “ plenty of cloak-rooms, wide hallways, broad and easy 
stairs, etc.,”’ and to cost complete, including ventilating appara- 
tus, plumbing, electric-wiring and blackboards, not more than 
forty-five thousand dollars. For such plans and specifications 
as might be accepted by the School Board, which did not bind 
itself to accept any, one thousand dollars was offered, payable 
only when a contract had been signed for the erection of the 
building for a price within the limit of cost fixed. Certain 
architects to whom this invitation was sent forwarded it to us, 
with a copy of their letter in reply, in which they point out that 
the compensation offered for the accepted design is entirely in- 
adequate, while it would be impossible to secure a building of 
the style and accommodation required for the amount specified. 
Most probably the cost would be at least twice the speci- 
fied limit, and these architects expressed their conviction that 
no conscientious architect would enter the contest. 





VERY architect whose opinion in such matters is worth 
anything will be of the same mind, and one can only won- 
der that intelligent men, such as the members of the 
School Board, judging from their statement of their require- 
ments, seem to be, should deliberately involve themselves in 
the perplexities, if not disasters, which are sure to follow from 
their action. For the benefit of other laymen who may be 


tempted to entangle themselves in similar difficulties, we may 
be permitted to point out, not for the first time, the inevitable 
consequences of this method of managing public building- 
work. 


It is obvious enough that men with common-sense, 
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especially the members of a city School Board, who have had 
school-buildings to pay for, and know something of the cost of 
erecting them, cannot really expect to get a ninety-thousand- 
dollar building for forty-five thousand dollars, and their un- 
avowed, and probably half-conscious, intention in setting their 
requirements and their limit of price so wide apart is to mis- 
lead, or, to put it plainly, to defraud somebody. The desire 
to deceive and mislead, which is generally sufficiently strong 
in the human heart, thrives under the influence of muni- 
cipal politics, and an opportunity to delude taxpayers and 
voters by a display of the extraordinary advantages which 
the Board expects to obtain for half their value, joined with 
the hope of getting the better of some architect incautious 
enough to promise impossibilities, is too strong for most School 
Boards to resist. Unfortunately, the architects who accept 
terms that the honorable members of the profession refuse are 
more than a match for School Boards, and universal experience 
shows that the public buildings erected by architects who 
accept such terms are those in which the worst results are 
obtained at the greatest cost. In the present instance, the fact 
that only four weeks are allowed for preparing the plans and 
specifications suggests, to the experienced professional man, 
the idea that the Board has already privately fixed upon its 
architect, and that its ‘“ competition,” in which terms are fixed 
which will make it easy to escape from paying for any of the 
competitive designs, is simply intended to secure, without ex- 
pense, plans and suggestions from other members of the pro- 
fession, to be utilized for the benefit of the favored one and 
his friends. All architects know that this trick is played 
every day in municipal work, and although we do not pretend 
that every one’s intentions in the present case are not per- 
fectly pure, they are unfortunately indicated. The circum- 
stance, mentioned in the invitation, that plans and specifica- 
tions only are desired from competitors, superintendence being 
otherwise provided for, suggests at once to architects hardened 
in worldly ways that the future superintendent is the person 
for whose benefit the competitors are “invited ” to exert them- 
selves, and in their minds arises a vision of a pleasant scheme, 
by which the “superintendent,” who, not being a competitor, 
is not bound by any of the terms of the competition, is given 
virtually carte blanche to extract such ideas as he likes from 
surreptitious tracings of the “‘ competitive ” drawings, and carry 
them out in such way, and at such cost, as he, and the School 
Board, and the contractors, may think desirable. If the build- 
ing, erected in this way, costs three or four times as much as 
the professed limit, and twice as much as an honest and skilful 
architect could have got it built for, the blame is readily 
shifted upon the authors of the plans which have been 
utilized, and the infirmities which usually develop later in 
the construction of buildings thus carried out are laid at the 
same door; so that the taxpayers, when the bills are paid, 
and they look ruefully at the contrast between the intended and 
the actual cost, are easily led to believe that they have been the 
victims of the wickedness of architects, and that only the vigi- 
lance and industry of their School Board and its supervisor of 
construction have saved them from a fate still worse. 


ZtVEN where such Boards are perfectly honest, and really 
kK believe that, by some happy interposition of Providence, 
they are destined to obtain for their constituents a school- 
building for less than one-half of its value, the result is not very 
different. It must be a wise School Board that can tell, from 
a builder’s proposal, whether he has really bound himself to 
deliver the building that they desire, complete in every detail. 
The best architects alone are competent to protect their clients 
in such matters, and Boards which cannot, or will not, employ 
such assistance are practically at the mercy of their contractors, 
who, after the contract is signed, find excuses for extra work 
to an amount exceeding, in some cases, the whole contract 
price; and it is needless to say that such extra work, not being 
under the intelligent control which would be provided for by a 
first-class architect, is done at an enormous profit. 





over-willingness to solicit employment, and to do work 
for nothing, in the hope of securing a client, discredits 
them in the eyes of the world. Not only are their incomes 
greatly diminished by the necessity for paying draughtsmen to 
do the gratuitous work which they have led the public to ex- 
pect of them, but their authority as artists and men of science 


W E do not believe that architects realize how much their 





is far less than it should be, and than it would be if they did 
not degrade themselves in the eyes of the public by what 
appears to people in general to be an unseemly habit of scram- 
bling and fighting with one another for employment. Among 
all the professions, there is none which requires for its success- 
ful practice greater natural aptitude, more thorough prepara- 
tion and higher probity, than that of architecture; yet the 
incomes, and the standing in public opinion, of the best archi- 
tects cannot be compared with those of eminent lawyers, for 
the reason, as we believe, that good lawyers, unlike architects, 
never cheapen their services by undignified solicitation of 
employment. More than this, the effect of the lavish offers 
of gratuitous assistance by architects is to persuade the public 
that the value of such service is really about that which the 
architects themselves seem to place on it; and, while a good 
lawyer’s opinion on the most trivial question is listened to with 
awestruck respect, liberally paid for and scrupulously followed, 
the advice of architects is questioned, criticised, and often wan- 
tonly disregarded, apparently for no other purpose than to 
show them that it is considered worthless, Fortunately for 
the architects, this manner of treating them sometimes brings 
retribution. The older members of the profession will remem- 
ber Sir Edmund Beckett, now Lord Grimthorpe, and his 
“ Book on Building,” in which he expressed vigorously the 
views current among laymen on the subject of architects. 
Having become in some way enormously rich, he undertook to 
show how much better building-work couid be carried on by 
an intelligent lawyer than by an architect, and obtained leave 
to restore and rebuild the Cathedral of St. Albans, at his own 
expense. ‘The designs for this work were what might have 
been expected, but it seems now that the materials were de- 
fective ; and, although the building is hardly yet finished, the 
stone, according to the British Architect, has begun to decay so 
badly that some portions of the work, completed only a few 
years ago, have been replaced with new stone, and symptoms 
of disintegration are visible in many other places. Considering 
that the eminent amateur considered, as he tells us in his book, 
“an eye for defects” to be the most valuable possession of a 
supervising architect, it is strange that he should himself have 
overlooked a “defect” so common, and so easily guarded 
against, as perishable stone in the building upon which he 
lavished not only care but money. We once knew a client 
who was quite sure of his ability to superintend the construc- 
tion of his house, and undertook to do so. It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the time spent by the architect in making 
suggestions, and helping him out of difficulties, would have 
gone far toward furnishing complete superintendence; and, 
after the house was done, the client meekly remarked that he 
“had not supposed there were so many things about a house.” 
So Lord Grimthorpe, like many another man, has probably 
discovered that there are more things about good building than 
he had imagined, and if architects would only set the proper 
value on what they know, his example would doa good deal 
to discourage amateur building, at least in England, to the 
advantage of the professional architects. 





making artificial stone, consisting of calcined carbon- 

ate of magnesia, or magnesian limestone, mixed with a 
solution of chloride of zinc or chloride of magnesium. It is 
explained that these latter substances are converted into in- 
soluble oxychlorides, and whatever we may think of the chem- 
istry, it is asserted that the mixture makes a very hard and 
durable cement. M. Frosell adds to it from two to five per 
cent of “a carbonate, a sulphate or stannate,” with the ob- 
ject, apparently, of having something to patent, for the mixture 
of calcined carbonate of magnesia with chloride of magnesium 
was patented many years ago, by M. Sorel, and was long used, 
under the name of * Union Cement,” by the Union Stone 
Company, of Massachusetts. In their hands it was made so 
fine and white, as well as strong, that billiard-balls were cast 
from it, and it was in great request for cementing emery into 
emery-wheels. Sorel, we believe, afterwards made the mistake 
of adding an alcoholic solution of shellac to his artificial stone, 
but nothing of the kind was employed in the original mixture. 
The building world is greatly in need of a strong, white 
cement, and if M. Frosell can bring about the manufacture, at 
a low price, of a revised form of the magnesian cement, the 
materials for which are abundant in many parts of the United 
States, he will deserve well of the public, even if his patent 
should not be worth much. 


M FROSELL, of Stockholm, has patented a cement for 
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PAINT-FACTS AND PAINTING SPECIFICATIONS.'—IV. 
THE EARTH OR IRON PIGMENTS. 


ROM the architect’s standpoint, 
K the next most important pig- 

ments to the two metallic whites, 
white-lead and zinc-white, form a 
group of pigments of strong color- 
ing, yellows, reds and browns, which 
are many of them of natural origin, 
| requiring only washing and grinding 
| to make them suitable for paint, or 
else they require only a simple treat- 
ment of roasting. These are gener- 
ally known as the earth pigments 
and comprise the ochres, siennas, 
umbers, Venetian and Indian reds 
and mineral or metallic reds and 
browns. An essential element in 
their composition is iron, and as it is 
to the different oxides of this metal 
that these earth pigments owe their 
coloring they are also known as iron 
pigments. While these are used to 
produce light tints when mixed with 
a white base, they are probably more 
often used without the addition of 
any white base, and when pure all of 
them produce paint of great dura- 
bility compared with either white- 
lead or zinc-white, owing to their 
great capacity for absorbing oil, and also owing to the fact that they 
are practically inert chemically with respect to the oil, and hence do 
not combine with it to form a soap, but are merely held in suspen- 
sion by the oil, which when it dries to form a leather-like skin holds 
these particles of pigment in itself, the same way that the sand is 
held by the lime in mortar, the whole uniting into a homogeneous 
mass of greater strength and capacity to resist the wearing action of 
the weather than would be possessed by either the dried linseed-oil 
alone or the pure lime. Paint made by the mixture of these earth 
pigments with pure linseed-oil perishes by chalking or flouring off, 
the same as white-lead paint, but much more slowly, and when the 
paint has perished it is always in suitable condition for repainting 
by simply brushing on a thin coat of new paint, the oil of which will 
unite with the loose particles on the surface to cement them together 
and form a smooth substructure for any subsequent coats of paint 
that may be placed upon it. Were it not for the fact that the colors 
of most of these earth paints are too strong to satisfy modern taste 
in house-painting, they would make ideal paints in every way, for 
not only are they very durable, but they are comparatively inexpen- 
sive. ‘These factors have made them standard in all cases where 
durability and the property of protecting the surface against the 
action of the weather are primarily sought for and where color is a 
secondary consideration, as, for example, in painting freight-cars, 
bridges, barns, fences, wharves, sheds and out-houses; in short, for 
all classes of wooden structures where something better and more 
durable than whitewash is needed. 

As these pigments are mostly of natural origin, there is a greater 
range of quality in the genuine pigment than is possible in arti- 
ficially-made pigments like white-lead. Not every earth that is 
properly termed an ochre because of its chemical composition is fit 
for use as a paint, and some of those ochres which best answer the 
chemist’s definition of pure are utterly unsuited for the purpose of 
the painter. A laughable instance of error from this mistake on the 
part of a chemist of ability, but without any special knowledge of 
paint manufacture, occurred a few years ago. A well-known Boston 
chemist who was employed by a member of the Massachusetts 
Society of Master Painters and Decorators to analyze a number of 
ochres which had been purchased at different supply-houses in Boston 
reported that all the samples submitted to him for examination were 
largely adulterated because none of them were pure hydrated oxides 
of iron. But, as was immediately shown in one of the leading paint- 
ing-trade magazines, the very samples which the Boston chemist 
condemned were proved by the analysis which he gave to be ochres 
of excellent quality from the standpoint of value to the painter, how- 
ever they may have appeared to the chemist without special training 
in the analysis of paints. The best French ochres, about whose 
purity there is absolutely no question, contain from 16 to 24 per 
cent of ferric oxide, from 40 to 50 per cent of silica, and from 16 to 
20 per cent of alumina, which are the natural constituents of all true 
paint ochres. The French ochre which contains the highest per- 
centage of ferric oxide has but 28.91 per cent of this material. The 
architect should guard against the error sometimes committed of 
specifying that any of these earth pigments (except Indian red) 
should be free from other ingredients than the particular oxide of 
iron peculiar to that pigment. 

Rich finds of ochre are frequently announced in various sections 
of the country, and most of these so-called ochres are rich in ferric 
oxide, entirely too rich to make them of any value whatever as 
paints. Much money has been sunk by over-enthusiastic investors, 
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who have been led away by the reports of chemists as to the value 
of these ochres only to find that they were unable to market them 
because the material obtained from these “ paint mines” was utterly 
unsuited for use as paint. Very little American ochre has been 
found that is of any value for the highest grades of painting, though 
some beds have produced fairly good ochres for rough work. If the 
architect wishes to specify the quality of ochre to be used on his 
work, probably he can do no better than to follow the specifications 
of the United States Navy Department, which read: “Must be 
equal in color and quality to the best French ochre, and be free from 
clay, chromate of lead or foreign coloring matter. The dry pigment 
must contain at least 20 per cent of oxide of iron, and not more than 
5 per cent of lime in any form.” 

The use of ochre has already been mentioned for priming, either 
alone or in combination with white-lead. Experience has proved 
that next to pure white-lead there is no material for priming superior 
to pure ochre of the French type, because it possesses a peculiar prop- 
erty of holding fast to the grain of the wood. But the mistake of 
using cheap ochres for priming purposes must be avoided. These 
are usually low-priced native ochres doctored with cheap chrome 
yellow and loaded with barytes to further cheapen them. They are 
coarse in texture, and as barytes is a very poor absorbent of oil, they 
will not hold the quantity of oil which gives ochre its value as a 
priming paint. Such cheap ochres may be made to closely resemble 
genuine French ochre in appearance but not in quality. There is 
no reason to believe that any reputable manufacturer will attempt to 
sell such doctored and adulterated ochres as pure, and it is always 
possible to get good quality French ochre if the painter is willing to 
pay the price. It may be well to mention that where yellow is de- 
sired for a body color, either pure ochre, or a tint formed of white- 
lead and ochre will hold its color far better than a tint formed from 
chrome or lemon yellow, and is much to be preferred in every way. 
While it is not possible to get quite as bright a yellow at the start 
with the ochre, the difference will be in its favor at the end of a few 
months. 

Siennas, the best grades of which are of Italian origin, owe their 
coloring-matter to hydrated ferric oxide and manganese oxide, the 
latter of which gives them their excellent drying properties. They 
have a smaller percentage of alumina than the ochres. Raw sienna 
makes a very valuable pigment for the painter, giving strong yellow 
tones both alone and for tinting a white base, and the finer grades, 
which are transparent, are also used by grainers and for the produc- 
tion of pigment stains. Burnt sienna, obtained by roasting the raw 
sienna, is a beautiful rich brown. But as sienna is comparatively 
expensive, it is not so generally used for brown tones as the cheaper 
umber. This color is one of the stand-byes of the painter, and is 
used both for tinting and for a body color. Like sienna, it owes its 
color to iron oxide and manganese oxide, its other constituents being 
the same as ochre. The difference in quality of umbers in the crude 
state, both raw and burned, is something remarkable, the difference 
in the staining power of two samples being often as much as fifty 
per cent. Umbers of a rich brown tone are much more diffcult to 
obtain than those of a red tone, and are consequently bigher priced. 

Umber makes a very durable paint owing to its large absorption 
of oil. It requires nearly twice as much oil to grind one hundred 
pounds of umber to a stiff paste as it does to thin one hundred pounds 
of white-lead to the proper consistency for painting. As the dura- 
bility of any paint is directly proportional to the quantity of oil it 
contains, it will readily be seen that umber ought to be of great 
durability, and experience justifies this reasoning. One of the most 
durable brown paints that can be obtained is composed of a mixture 
of ochre, umber and sienna with a little lamp-black. In color it is 
exceedingly pleasing, and will far outlast either white-lead, zinc- 
white or any combination paint based upon these pigments. It gives 
a soft velvety foundation for subsequent coats of paint, hence is well 
adapted for a priming paint, and is always in good condition for re- 
painting without special treatment. Where the window-frames and 
other woodwork in a stone house are to be painted of a dark-brown 
color, it would be better to specify a brown based on such a combi- 
nation as this than to call for a lead-paint tinted to a dark shade. 

Venetian-red was a term originally applied to a natural earth- 
paint brought from the far east by the Venetians, but while some 
Venetian-red is made to-day from natural reds, or from the red cin- 
der resulting from the burning of pyrites in sulphuric-acid manu- 
facture, by far the greater part of it is made by driving the sulphuric 
acid from copperas by heat in the presence of lime. This acid unites 
with the lime to form sulphate of lime, one of the constituents of 
Venetian-red. The ordinary Venetian-red contains about twenty 
per cent of oxide of iron and the balance is sulphate of lime. This 
red carries a large quantity of oil, spreads out well and is an eco- 
nomical and durable paint, of a permanent red color. It is the red 
so much used for barns and the like, and was the red that made “ the 
little red school-house ” so famous. 

Indian-red is the only one of the iron colors that is nearly pure 
oxide of iron. The best grades should analyze from ninety-five to 
ninety-eight per cent of this material. Until quite recent years 
Indian-red was a natural product, most of that used coming from 
Ceylon, from which circumstance it derived its name, but now most 
of that sold is of artificial origin, and is a product of the iron liquors of 
the tin-plate industry. 

Mineral-brown, or metallic-paint, is formed by roasting a special 
iron-ore adapted for the purpose, which changes the iron into 
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peroxide of iron, the highest form of iron-oxide. Though not beau- 
tiful in color, this material makes an exceedingly durable and ecomi- 
cal paint, and is largely used for bridges, freight-cars, barns, out- 
houses and tin-roofs. The quantity of this class of paint sold in this 
country is something enormous. On account of its durability and its 
oil-absorbing powers, this makes an excellent priming for use under 
dark colors. Being absolutely inert chemically, it undergoes no 
change, and it will hold as long as the oil endures, only perishing and 
crumbling off in powder when the oil has completely wasted away 
and decayed. It combines with oil to form a paint in about the pro- 
portion of one pound of pigment to one pound of oil, nearly three 
times as much as white-lead or twice as much as zinc-white. While 
mineral brown has little use in ordinary dwelling-house painting, 
except for roof painting, it isa valuable pigment for certain classes 
of work and one that the architect can safely specify wherever a 
rough paint of great durability is required. 

The foregoing earth or iron pigments are rarely mentioned in the 
ordinary arehitect’s specification, in which “pure white-lead and 
linseed-oil,” or the name of some brand of mixed paints, is usually 
inserted, as though these comprised the sum of all paint knowledge, 
but they deserve as careful attention as the quality of stone, brick or 
lumber. There is no more reason for dismissing the painting in a 
brief line or two than there would be for similarly specifying the 
brickwork, plastering or the lumber, for the paint which protects 
the house from the destructive action of the elements is certainly as 
much a structural portion of the building as the clapboards to which 
it is applied. In fact it deserves even more attention, for it is 
subject to gregter wear, and its renewal is a source of constant 
expense, which can be materially modified by good judgment in 
specifying the best and most suitable material in the first place. 

Epwarp Hurst Brown. 


SMOKE CONSUMPTION AND ECONOMY OF FUEL. 
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NDUSTRIAL economists in Germany are just now greatly in- 
terested in the development of an invention which promises to 
solve more effectively than has been done hitherto the problem of 
consuming bituminous coal, slack, sawdust and other inferior forms 
of fuel without smoke and under conditions of extreme economy. 
This is the process of Mr. Paul Cornelius for the consumption of 
low-grade fuels, patent No. 100,437 in Germany and No. 613,359 in 








the United States, although the practical process has been greatly 
modified and improved since the original patents were issued. 

The process consists simply in distributing heated and slightly 
compressed air through hollow grate-bars to the whole lower surface 
of the furnace, which, being injected upward through the mass of 
burning fuel, secures equal and perfect combustion and an intense, 
regular heat from materials that would not be available if burned by 
ordinary methods. This system has been in practical use since 
September last at the works of Messrs. Reissner, Wahl & Co., manu- 
facturers of cloth at Guben, in this district, and since December last 
at a large hotel in Berlin, where a steam-engine supplied by two 
boilers is kept in service to drive a dynamo that generates electric 
current for lighting purposes, elevator, etc. 

In view of the extraordinary interest which attaches to this sub- 
ject and its prospective importance in abating the smoke nuisance 
in cities and bringing into use vast quantities of material which are 
now practically worthless, | have visited the installation in Berlin, 
and this is what was there exhibited : 

The two boilers are of the ordinary flue pattern, placed side by 
side and their furnaces separated by a dividing wall, so that one can 
be thrown out of use or turned on, as occasion may require. The 
furnaces are about 4’ x 10’ in area and the smoke passes by sub- 
terranean flues to a stack chimney standing in a central court and 
rising above the roof of the building. Near the furnaces is located 
an ordinary fan blower, driven by an electrical motor of one-half 
horse-power, the speed of which is easily controlled and which drives 
the air through a 6-inch pipe into a hollow iron chamber about 10 
inches deep, which forms the front section of the hearth of the fur- 
naces. Into this air chamber is fitted one end of the hollow grate 
bars, which are about 24 inches in diameter, extend backward the 
length of the furnace, and are supported by ordinary bearings at 
the farther end. These hollow grate bars are round on the bottom, 
but at the top are hexagonal, presenting three faces, each pierced 
with holes about 2 inches apart and beginning with a caliber of one- 
eighth inch, which increases slightly throughout the length of the 
bar, to equalize the discharge of air from the gradually decreasing 
pressure within. The hollow grate bars are laid about 6 inches apart, 
and there is placed between each pair three solid triangular bars, 
which assist in sustaining the weight of the burning fuel. The air 
being forced by the fan-blower into the hollow chamber, is there 
heated from the fire on its upper surface, then passes into the hollow 
grate bars and is injected upward in three rows of jets, one vertical 
and two inclined to right and left, so that the entire under surface 
of the burning mass resting on the grate is fed constantly by jets of 
fresh heated air, which generate from the most ordinary grades of 
fuel an intense white heat, which can be perfectly controlled by 
regulating the speed of the fan blower and produce a combustion so 
natural and perfect that the smoke is entirely consumed. 

At the time of my visit, the fuel in use was what is known as 
“ Coaksgries,”’ or coke dust, the fine slack that comes from screening 
gas coke, the scrapings of retorts, etc., which has hitherto been 
regarded as worthless, except for ballasting roads and footpaths. 
The bed of burning fuel was maintained over the surface of the grate 
about 5 inches deep, and the fire was white, intense, and evenly dis- 
tributed. The air current being stopped, the fire at once dropped 
to a reddish tinge and began to smoke. 

Mr. Cornelius’s original invention contemplated reinforcing the 
combustion by impregnating the injected air with a small proportion 
of cheap oil-gas; but experience soon taught that pure heated air 
was quite sufficient, and, further, that the air-chamber, instead of 
being located at the front end of the furnace, should be at the rear 
or farther end from the door, where the heat is most intense and 
whence the current in the grate bars is injected forward — that is, 
in a direction opposite to the draught of the furnace itself. The 
hollow grate-bars are of cast-iron, made in sections about 3 feet in 
length, with pierced flanges which enable them to be bolted together 
at the ends, so that the bar may be lengthened to fit any furnace. 
Being protected by the current of air, the bars are practically inde- 
structible by fire; those in use since September being still in good 
condition. 

With an apparatus so simple and natural in principle as this, some 
surprising results have already been obtained, although the practical 
application of the process is in its infancy. The proprietor of the 
hotel, who has had the apparatus in use since December, gives it the 
highest approval, stating deliberately in his certificate that it has 
reduced by three-fourths his outlay for fuel, worked with efficiency 
at all times, and completely eliminated the smoke and soot which 
formerly, when the best Silesian lump coal was used, blackened the 
walls and floor of the hotel court and formed a nuisance of which his 
guests frequently complained. It was in fact for the purpose of 
abating the smoke and soot plague, rather than of saving expense 
of fuel, that the system was adopted for trial. The coke dust used 
as fuel contains a high percentage of inorganic matter and the yield 
of ashes is thereby necessarily increased ; but, all elements duly con- 
sidered — cost of fuel, labor of removing ashes, etc. — the fuel-cost 
of running the engine, month by month, as compared with the previ- 
ous year, has been less than one-fourth of the fuel-cost for the same 
boiler, engine and electric current, generated with Silesian lump 
coal. 

At the cloth works in Guben, the problem was somewhat different. 
(1) To get rid of the smoke and soot which poured from the furnace 
chimney and defiled the premises, and (2) to use as fuel a kind of 
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brown coal found in large abundance near the factory, which con- 
tains about 2,400 calorics, and is therefore a fuel of too low a grade 
to be used by ordinary means. For this reason, the market price of 
this brown coal delivered at the factory was only six cents per 
centner, or $1.20 per metric ton (2,200 pounds) — a very cheap fuel, 
indeed, for Germany — but with the Cornelius grate-bars it was so 
absolutely smokeless and otherwise so satisfactory that after three 
weeks’ experience with one boiler, the managers had their three boiler 
furnaces converted to the new system, and after eight months’ con- 
stant use certify that : — 

(1) Their saving in fuel by the use of brown coal, instead of 
Silesian steam coal, has been 110 marks ($26.18) per week. 

(2) The smoke and soot from which they previously suffered have 
been entirely suppressed. 

(3) The grate-bars remain in as good condition as when first used, 
and the fire burns easily and under perfect control, so that no injury 
has resulted to boilers or furnace walls. 

Exhaustive tests of the new system have been made by Mr. Gus- 
tav Diirr, directing engineer of a large tubular-boiler factory at 
Diisseldorf, who writes in most convincing terms, declaring that the 
Cornelius system of furnace construction will bring into use as fuel 
for steam and many other heating purposes, not only the vast product 
of coke dust from the Westphalian coal and iron district, which has 
hitherto been used for road-making and ballast for railway tracks, 
but also the immense brown coal and peat deposits of Germany. 
This, in many manufacturing districts of this country, will revolu- 
tionize the whole economy of heating for steam and other purposes, 
and German economists are already counting upon the sudden advan- 
tage that this new method will give to certain of their industries, 
which now have to use expensive coal brought from long distances. 

Another series of tests, extending over a period of six weeks, has 
just been made in Berlin by M. Ternberg, chief engineer of the 
Government of Sweden, as a result of which negotiations are now 
in progress for the sale of the Cornelius Swedish patents to the 
Government of that country, in order to enable the people to utilize 
the vast deposits of peat, which cover thousands of square miles in 
Scandinavia, where little or no coal exists and almost the entire 
supply has to be imported from Great Britain. 

From the standpoint of general utility, the advantages which seem 
to have been secured by this system, and which will render it im- 
portant to the United States, may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) The smokeless consumption of bituminous slack and other 
waste of mines and coke-works in cities and towns. 

(2) The use for steam and heating purposes of the lowest grades 
of western bituminous coals, peat, sawdust, etc., and the vast mounds 
of anthracite waste that now encumber the mining districts of Penn- 
sylvania. 

(3) In naval vessels, notably torpedo boats, to secure such com- 
plete consumption of bituminous fuel as to eliminate smoke, which 
serves to indicate the presence and location of a war vessel to an 
enemy. 

It will be understood that while any fuel —lump or nut coal, for 
instance —burns fiercely on a Cornelius grate, perfect combustion 
with consumption of smoke gases requires the fuel to be pulverized, 
so that for naval purposes lump coal would have to be crushed in 
order to secure the best results. 

Frank H. Mason, U. S. Consul-General, Berlin. 


THE TOMB OF ROMULUS. 


























Door-head, Rue Saluces, Avignon, France 

) HE words in which Cicero described one of the chief attractions 

I of Athens, saying that at each step we meet with an historical 
monument, may be fittingly applied to the whole city of Rome, 

and in a particular manner to the Roman Forum. May 30, a series 

of discoveries was announced as having been made which strikes the 

historical imagination as suggesting the memories of a very distant 


period, back even to the mythical age. The famous pavement of 


ity of the triumphal arch of Septimius Severus at the northwest angle 
of the Forum, and which was considered as marking the site of the 
tomb of Romulus, is the scene of the new discovery. Underneath 
this pavement of lapis niger, which is now propped up by wooden 
posts, the new discovery has been made. The under soil being par- 
tially cleared away, a series of ancient objects were found. Nearest 
the spectator, who descends beneath the level of the Forum, are two 
great quadrilateral bases, formed of the stone called ‘ufo — the ear- 
liest building-stone employed in Rome —each four feet broad by 
eight long and one foot in height. These lie rather close to one 
another, being about three feet apart. On these are large fragments 
of the “ torus” or base moulding, wrought in a noble manner and of 
the same stone. It is considered as probable enough that these were 
the bases for the two figures of lions which were placed at the tomb 
of Romulus, according to Varro’s account. It appears that Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus mentions but one lion as having been placed 
here. But this agreement of the two authors regarding the exist- 
ence of a site known as the tomb of Romulus, however they differ 
regarding the number of lions, is rather fortunate for those who be- 
stow this name on the recent discovery. 

We are still looking beneath the propped-up pavement of /apis ni- 
ger into the darkness which prevails further in, where two men are 
working by the light of a candle. I behold large, unfamiliar forms 
of letters, excellently cut and clearly defined, covering the surface 
lighted by the candle. Three sides of this stone, which has been 
called a cippus or monumental column, have been freed from the 
débris which underlay the black marble pavement. This débris is, 
perhaps, more interesting than any of the other discoveries yet made. 
When I visited the Forum to see these new discoveries and espec- 
ially to hear from Signor Boni his account of them, I found him here, 
sitting upon a wooden box, with an iron hook in his hand, carefully 
and slowly digging out this débris that lay beneath the “ black stone,” 
known as the Tomb of Romulus. A sort cf canvas tent was rigged 
over the spot, for the June sun burns fiercely in the Forum ; a young 
workman was busily engaged in polishing the outer edge of a portion 
of the “black stone,” and revealing the marvellous closeness of its 
texture and its ebony blackness streaked with rare veins, snow-white, 
contrasting vividly with the ebon hue of this rich marble. 

The débris consists of ashes, among which the calcined bones of 
animals are met with. This soft mass contains fragments of terra- 
cotta, the circular bases of vases; tiny vases, evidently playthings 
for children; semi-circular fragments of stone; small statuettes 
about three or four inches in height, formed of bronze, ivory or terra- 
cotta; and, finally, some very ancient specimens of the earliest coin- 
age of Rome, the aes rude. This is the piled-up and closely-packed 
mass of ashes, says Signor Boni, of some great sacrifice. No less 
than a hundred animals have been offered up in one great holocaust. 
Considering the characteristics of the tiny statuettes of the Lares, or 
household gods, thrown into the flames by the people who witnessed 
that huge sacrifice long ages ago, and the coins and the other frag 
ments, Signor Boni concludes that this is the spot on which Camillus 
offered sacrifice to Romulus on the site of the tomb of the founder 
of Rome when the Romans returned to the city after its invasion and 
destruction by the Gauls. That scene has been vividly depicted by 
Livy : “The Romans, beholding from the citadel the city filled with 
the enemy were neither able to preserve their presence of 
mind nor even to have perfect command of their ears and eyes. To 
whatever direction the shouts of the enemy, the cries of women and 
children, the crackling of the flames and the crash of falling houses, 
had called their attention thither, terrified at every incident, they 
turned their thoughts, faces and eyes, as if placed by fortune to be 
spectators of their falling country and as if left as protectors of no 
other of their effects except their own persons, so much more to be 
commiserated than any others who were ever besieged, because, shut 
out from their country, they were besieged, beholding all their effects 
in the power of the enemy.” 

And when these disasters had passed and Camillus returned to 
Rome, he “ first of all,” as Livy notes, “ proposed matters appertain- 
ing to the immortal gods; for he was a most scrupulous observer of 
religious duties.” Here, in the opinion of Signor Boni, at this tomb 
of Romulus, the founder of the city, one of the greatest sacrifices of 
renewal of devotion to the gods was enacted, and during its progress 
the people — men, women and children — cast into the flames the 
tiny objects they held most dear. Hence the little gods of the house- 
hold, archaic in style, with that simpering smile on their faces so dis- 
tinctively traced on the archaic statues of the first period of Greek 
art. Hence the little earthern pots, with the clay pinched at the 
sides to form handles for them, which were evidently children’s toys, 
revealed to our eyes from this mess of ashes after the twenty-four 
centuries that they have lain buried here, several feet below the level 
of the Forum and unheededly trodden over by millions of feet dur- 
ing the long ages that have elapsed since they were lost to sight. 
Here, indeed, you feel that the curtain of time is folded back, and 
that the historical imagination, stimulated in presence of such genu- 
ine aids, freely ranges with Livy amid the ruins of Rome after the 
Gaulish invasion, or stands beside Camillus as he makes this huge 
sacrifice in order to propitiate the immortal gods who were to guide 
the destinies of eternal Rome. 

A well-informed journal of Rome declares that from what has been 
gathered concerning the new excavations of the Roman Forun, it is 
a discovery of the first order, confirming the inferences and hypoth- 





black marble, lapis niger, brought to light last January in the vicin- 


ses made recently by some archeologists regarding the so-called 
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“Tomb of Romulus.” It was known that at the sides of the place 
sacred to Romulus — whether he is to be considered as a myth or 
merely as a name, but who was deemed the founder of their city and 
as such venerated — there were placed two lions. In the excava- 
tions of these days the bases of these two figures have been brought 
to light, and there is reason to believe that they date from the fifth 
century before the Christian era. But more important still are the 
objects taken out of the débris between these two bases. Among 
other objects is one which I have not seen — an admirable fragment 
of a fine terra-cotta Greek vase with black figures on a red ground. 

The inscription which has been brought to light, near to the base 
already mentioned, which is to the right of the spectator, is of ex- 
treme importance. It is said now, and in this imperfect mode of 
seeing it, to be written in the most ancient Latin alphabet; that is 
to say, the alphabet of Chalcis. A squeeze of imprint on wet paper 
of some of the letters of this inscription has been made to show the 
forms of the letters, which are more akin to the Greek than to the 
Latin alphabet. The Chalcidian alphabet has, it appears, been the 
source from which all the Italian alphabets were derived. These 
alphabets fall into two families, which differ considerably from each 
other. The first family contains the Etruscan, Umbrian and Oscan 
alphabets ; the second the Latin and Faliscan. The Latin alphabet 
agrees with the Chalcidian, says an able English authority on this 
subject, in the retention of Koppa, which the Romans developed into 
Q. This letter in its older and ruder form —a complete circle with 
a downward oblique stroke from it — is a notable feature in the in- 
scription just discovered. Signor Boni inclines to think that there 
are remnants of Greek form — not the Dorian Greek — in the let- 
ters brought to light, but he wisely says that it is impossible at the 
present moment to pass judgment either on the character of the let- 
tering or on the contents of the inscription until these are carefully 
studied and read by experts. Before leaving this question of the 
alphabet in which the inscription at first sight seems to be written, 
it is to be noted that this Chalcidian alphabet is that of the Chalci- 
dian colonies of Sicily and of the west coast of Italy —Cuma#, Neap- 
olis or Naples, ete. — and that from all this was derived the Latin 
alphabet, the direct progenitor of that we use to-day. It is well 
known that Chalcis, one of the islands of Eubcea, in the Augean Sea, 
sent numerous colonies into Magna Grecia and Sicily, such as Cuma, 
the modern Cuma, and Rheigium, the modern Reggio di Calabrit, in 
the south of Italy. 

The language of the inscription that lies under the “ Tomb of Ro- 
mulus ” is supposed to date from the seventh or the sixth century 
before the Christian era. Another conjecture is that it is “ bustro- 
fedica,” as an Italian writer terms it, which means that it may be 
alternately read from right to left and from left to right. It is well 
known that Greek writing in ancient times, following the example of 
Pheenicia, was read from right to left. Then the practice of writing 
from left to right came into use. In the interval between the adop- 
tion of the latter mode there was in use the combination of both, 
where the eye, ranging from left to right, read them back from right 
to left, alternately. This is called “ boustrophedion,” because, says 
a learned author, “the lines were made in the same way as the fur- 
rows by oxen in ploughing.” 

There is an opinion prevailing that this is a dedicatory inscription, 
probably placed here to record the fact that at this spot there had 
been offered to the gods the great expiatory sacrifice, the ashes of 
which underlie the pavement and have surrounded for so many ages 
the inscription itself. This explanation was, if the conjecture re- 
garding it should be right, that which was made after the departure 
of the Gauls. — Rome Correspondence of the Baltimore Sun. 
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J HE Cathedral of Southwell,! although small compared with Dur- 

ham, York, Lincoln, Exeter and Norwich, is as interesting as 

any of its larger sisters, by reason of its extensive Norman 
work. The solid masonry of the western towers reminds one of St. 
Denis; but the west front,? as a whole, is marred by the great Per- 
pendicular window of seven lights, which must have been put in 
about 1450. More or less modern vandalism has always reigned 
supreme at Southwell. Not only was the roof lowered, but various 
portions of Norman ornament were taken away from one part of the 
building where they were originally placed and refitted into other 
parts where they had no business. The bells, too, have been re- 
modelled, partly in consequence of the disastrous fire of 1711, and 
partly for other reasons. The original mottoes of four of them — 
“Peace and Good Neighborhood,” “Prosperity to this Town,” 
“From Lightning and Tempest,” “Good Lord, deliver Us ” — have 
been changed to the name of the founders, Mears, of London, /fecit, 
1819. 

One of the peculiarities of Southwell is the clerestory of the nave, 
which consists of circular windows of a Romanesque character. The 
triforium arches are of the same breadth as those of the nave, with- 
out being subdivided, as at Romsey; and above these the small cir- 
cular openings of the clerestory have a very singular effect. 





1“ The Cathedral Church of Southwell.” By Arthur Dimock, M.A. G. Bell 
& Sons. 
2 See the American Architect for December 3, 1898 





The porches at Southwell are very fine, with rich ornamentation 
round the mouldings; and within the north porch we find an ex- 
quisite example of Norman arcading. 

The choir and chancel are Early English, with square terminations 
similar to York and Salisbury. The in of the church is an oblong 
with short transepts, and a central tower dividing, almost equally, 
the nave from the choir. From the latter is a passage leading to 
the chapter-house, which may be looked upon as the glory of South- 
well. “In design and execution alike, in its general proportions 
and in its minutest details, it is impossible to conceive anything more 
beautiful”— [Leach]. And George Street compared it to Cologne, 
Ratisbon, Amiens and the Sainte-Chapelle in beauty. “ What these 
are to Germany and France, what the Scalegere in Verona are to 
Italy, so are the choir of Westminster and the chapter-house at 
Southwell.” The doorway is of five orders, but there are no doors. 
All the capitals are exquisitely carved with foliage. “The slender 
clustered shaft in the centre of the doorway has base and capitals 
similar; and the two subordinate arches have filleted round mould- 
ings with foliage. They are trefoiled, and the circle above quatre- 
foiled; and in the arches and circle the cusping is moulded with the 
fillet and pierced.” . . . “One of the most beautiful specimens, within 
the range of Gothic art” —is the verdict of M. Louis Petit. The 
date of the building is the end of the thirteenth century, upon the evi- 
dence of the arms of Eleanor of Castile, which appear in the border 
of one of the lights. As she died in 1290, and as her armorial bear- 
ings are not likely to have been inserted any length of time after her 
death, it is probable that that date about tallies with that of the 
chapter-house. There is no monotony in the carvings of the capitals 
—a man lies under a tree blowing a horn; a goat is gnawing the 
leaves of a tree; a bird pecks the berries; or a pair of pigs grub up 
the acorns; or a hare is seized by a pair of hounds — such are the 
subjects. 

The sedilia is composed of five seats — rather an uncommon number 
— probably, says the author, the number of the prebendaries who 
were generally in residence at one time; but may it not have been 
that the canons, being independent of episcopal authority, and exer- 
cising many of the privileges of bishops and abbots, were allowed 
four deacons when celebrating mass instead of the two allowed to 
simple priest-celebrants? Southwell was not originally the seat of a 
bishop, but had a chapter of canons resident and non-resident. It 
appertained to the archbishopric of York, and was the minster of 
the southern part of the diocese, having its palace where the arch- 
bishop resided when visiting his flock south of York. 

It was to Southwell that Wolsey retired after his fall in 1530; and 
having been, to say the least, a careless churchman, and a non-resi- 
dent bishop and pluralist (holding York, Winchester and the abbacy 
of St. Albans at one time), he became a model bishop. He worked 
in the diocese, riding out to distant parishes to say mass on holy- 
days. He dined with the simple parish-priests, inquired into their 
ways and means, and restored churches to their proper use. He 
was beloved by every one, great and small; his kindness to rich and 
poor was proverbial; and he became a peacemaker and mender of 
quarrels and squabbles. 

Among the prebendaries (canons) who became distinguished, Lan- 
celot Andrewes (subsequently bishop of Ely, Chichester and Win- 
chester) was the most celebrated. 

Southwell is situated near Newstead Abbey, the family seat of 
the Byrons; but when the poet succeeded to the title his mother 
took a house at Southwell, being too poor to keep up the Abbey- 
domains. Here, at Burgage Manor-house, Lord Byron passed his 
holidays from Harrow; and here, too, lived Miss Pigot, the “ Eliza” 
of his youthful efforts at versification. He frequently passed his 
evenings singing with her; and it was to her that he rushed for 
sympathy for his latest effusions. 

The chapter of Southwell was dissolved in 1840. From their 
foundation the canons had been their own masters and had the 
power of punishing for ecclesiastical offences. It was a perpetual 
fight between them and their archbishop, just as it was between the 
monastic orders and the bishops. They could prove wills and hold 
assizes ; and their lands enjoyed the privilege of being free from the 
authority of the sheriffs. At first the archbishops were head of 
the chapter, and the canons were their curates, but in the twelfth 
century the latter became independent. In 1884 Southwell became 
a separate see, Bishop Wordsworth giving up a portion of his in- 
come, to endow the new bishopric. 

The church was dedicated to St. Mary the Virgin, which, perhaps, 
accounts for there being no Lady Chapel in the usual sense; the 
one so called was separated from the cathedral, and outside it. 





ReconstructTinGc O_tp Rome. — At the risk of using language hardly 
in keeping with a strictly classical subject, it might be said that the 
recent finds in the Roman excavations are “‘ knocking the wind”’ quite 
out of the archexologists. So many dogmatic things have been written 
about old Rome and Roman matters that what the excavator’s pick and 
shovel actually bring to light does not in the least accord with what 
has been printed in the innumerable long and dull essays. One frags 
ment of marble, seen in 1899, gives the lie to several chapters of specu- 
lation. Rome and some of its monuments will, then, have to be re- 
written, and the Forum especially will have to be reconstructed, — NV. 
Y. Times. 
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THE STATUE TO SENATOR VANCE. 


T is only fair, in view of what we said last week about the 
competition for the statue of Senator Vance to reprint 
the following letter to the New York Times from the 
Treasurer of the association in charge of the matter: 





The members of the committee here on the selection of 
a statue to the late Senator Vance are much surprised to see the 
article in your paper of the 15th, headed “Sculptors Are Indignant.” 
So far us we are concerned they had no cause whatever for their 
indignation. No member of the committee, except one, had any 
acquaintance whatever with any of the competing artists. This 
member knew very favorably Mr. Hastings of New York City. The 
only object of the committee was to get the best statue and best 
likeness possible of Gov. Vance, as the people of this State knew 
him. A dozen models, all from good artists, were presented and 
exposed to the inspection of the committee and of the community. 
It was the unanimous opinion of all who saw them that the models 
were very good, but it was also the unanimous opinion that the 
model of Mr. Ellicott of Washington City best presented Gov. 
Vance in the attitude of addressing an audience. fa pose and in 
representation of his figure it was nearly perfect. Only one model 
approached it in this respect, and that was the model of Mr. Dunbar 
of Washington. 

The Washington artists had the advantage of the others in that 
they had often seen Gov. Vance personally, had had access to a good 
portrait in Washington, and doubtless had had suggestions from those 
nearly connected with him. 

We had no intention in the world of limiting the competition to 
the New York artists, and no one was authorized by the committee, 
or any one represepting it, to limit the competition. In reply toa 
courteous letter from Mr. W. Granville Hastings, one of the New 
York artists, the writer explained the matter, and he has a reply 
from Mr. Hastings, in which he says that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the explanation given of the matter, and had tried to explain it 
to the representatives of the newspapers which had made publica- 
tions reflecting upon the committee and that he had asked a publi- 
cation stating that he was perfectly satisfied, and the other sculptors 
whom he had seen were too. We have had no other communica- 
tion from any other sculptor in New York in regard to the matter. 

We flatter ourselves that those who know the committee person- 
ally would not suspect any one of them of having any other motive 
but to get the best statue and the best likeness possible of our 
lamented friend, Gov. Vance, with the means at our command. 

We hope you will see proper to publish this, to right an uninten- 
tional wrong. Jos. G. Brown, Treasurer. 

RALEIGH, N.C., July 17, 1899. 
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Rs. pours of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


THE DINING-—ROOM : UNIVERSITY CLUB, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. 
MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Gelatine Print issued with the International and Imperial Editions only.) 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE PHEBE HEARST PLAN FOR 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. SUBMITTED BY MR. B. J. 8. 
CAHILL, ARCHITECT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BVIOUSLY nothing but the merest suggestion of the plan and 
design of each building is presented, entire stress being laid on 
the position, purpose and levels of the different groups in plan, 

and in design their general character. 

For convenience in presenting ideas the groups of the Depart- 
ments of Instruction are named “ Letters,” “Science,” and “ In- 
dustry.” These constitute the higher or “ Mental ” area. Lower 
comes the Military and Athletic group, or “ Physical” area, and 
lowest and nearest the Railway the Habitation group and that S. W. 
reservation constituting the “Social.” This arrangement presents 
three architectural integers or systems, each blending in form and 
sentiment with the group next to it, all of which is clearly summa- 
rized in the Precis or analytical plan herewith presented. 

Were the buildings thrown up in a towering mass on the hillside 
above the 500-foot level the architectural effect would be stupendous, 
but they would be inconvenient of access and enormously costly. 
Such a tour de force would be well enough in a Grand Prix exercise 
on paper, or for a monument to some hero; for a university it is 
unsuitable. 

Again, the buildings might form a long, thin crescent from the 
middle 340-foot level on the northern boundary and around and 
along to the 428-foot ledge. This arrangement fails on esthetic 
grounds; precluding subordination of parts it yields only weak at- 
tenuation instead of strong mass; moreover it throws the buildings 
on to the boundary, with the foreground entirely on one side, hence 
the unvarying aspect would prove monotonous. And last, were the 
buildings all grouped together either in the centre on an oblique 
axis, or on the University-Avenue axis, while the plan might seem 








harmonious and monumental and be excellently conceived in every 
way, yet it would either be too low to be imposing from the bay, or, 
were the structures high enough, their plan would be too large to be 
apprehended as an integral concept from anywhere but a balloon. 

A glance at the plan herewith shows that the scheme presented, 
while affording simplicity, aims to avoid all these faults. The cen 
tral fagade, with its cortile and dome or whatever feature may ulti- 
mately crown this mass, set on an elevation of 428 feet, dominates 
the entire scheme. In front of this facade, nearly a thousand feet 
long, is a sloped lawn and road, and then a terrace 20 feet above 
the covered arcade, which passes under the sidewalk. This arcade 
and stone retaining-wall seen from the bay below at a distance of a 
few miles is intended to blend with and to form a base to the build- 
ings above, thns giving height to the mass. The entire group of 
pale-gray stone and terra-cotta is conceived to stand out clear above 
everything, white and glorious on the bosom of the dark hills. The 
scale of this group is bolder than the rest, and the modulus adopted 
will be greater in this instance. In all others it will be constant. 

The buildings flanking the main “ Literary” group will arrange 
themselves somewhat lower down in picturesque variety according 
to the angle at which they are seen, all in strong contrast to the 
unchanging serenity of the dominant group. 

From the varying mass of each of these flanking groups will ascend 
two lofty towers — the chimney tower from the Industrial group and 
the tower of the College of Physics. 

So much for a long-distance aspect from anywhere in the field 
subtended by the angles of the different axes. 

The focal point of chiasm where these axes cross is in the Grand 
Plaza, opposite the Grand Entrance. Here, then, is the coup d’oeil, 
of which some idea can be had in the general elevation. 

The three openings on a quadrant plan with intervening Doric 
colonnade are flanked by the Faculty and Maintenance branches of 
the Administration. The bold triple entrance planted well up in 
the centre of the scheme at once strikes the key-note of the entire 
disposition- of the Departments announcing their triple character, 
*“ Science,” “ Letters,” “ Industry.” 

That the three groups face one another in a triangle indicates the 
interchange between the colleges necessitated by the various courses 
of the curriculum. ‘The four bold terminal buildings that confront 
the visitor on passing the gates together with the monumental arcade 
and peristyles fill the eyes sufficiently until they are passed and other 
colleges draw nearer, envisage themselves, and in their turn focus 
attention. 

The Science group is placed on a double slope. While the cor- 
nices are all on one level there is an additional story to the buildings 
on the west side. These colleges require the additional space thus 
obtained. 

West of the Science group is the large lake —the Botanical 
Gardens, etc., and Zoological annex, forming a picturesque transition 
to the Military and Athletic Zone. The outer slope of the curved 
embankment forming the lake is used to support the grand-stand, 
and an elevated sidewalk or terrace. Under this terrace is a colon- 
nade connected by subway with the armory for drill and exercises in 
wet weather. 

Through oversight the plan omits showing a driveway as well as 
arcade crossing the lake, thus more effectively connecting the resi 
dence belt with the departments of instruction. 

The residence quarter is laid out with axes north and south, so 
that all sleeping-rooms receive the sunlight at some time, a sine qua 
non in California. 

Covered communication is provided throughout connecting all de- 
partments, as shown in the block plan. Mechanical conveyance is 
not considered at this preliminary stage, nor many other items which 
are obviously problems for the second competition. 


A STUDY FOR THE CHAPEL OF THE NEW CHURCH THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. PROF. H. L. WARREN, ARCHITECT, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST, ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
COMSTOCK, ARCHITECT, HARTFORD, CONN. 


MR. F. R. 


STILLMAN HALL: HOSPITAL FOR HARVARD 
BRIDGE, MASS. MESSRS. MONTAGUE & 
TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSBURY, 


CAM- 
ARCHI- 


HOUSE AT INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MESSRS. BACON & HILL, 
TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


ARCHI- 





[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


ACCESSORIES OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE, NO. LXXII: 
DOLPHIN CASCADE: PALAZZO REALE, NEAR CASERTA, 
LUIGI VANVITELLI, ARCHITECT. 


THE 
ITALY. 





[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


LOOKING INTO THE LOUNGING-ROOM: UNIVER- 
MESSRS. MCKIM, MEAD & WHITE, 


THE ROTUNDA, 
SITY CLUB, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





(Gelatine Print.] 
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SEAL OF THE UNIVERSITY CLUB. DESIGNED BY KENYON COX, 
AND MODELLED BY GEORGE F. BREWSTER. 


(Gelatine Print.] 
ROCHESTER CATHEDRAL, LOOKING SOUTHWEST. 


“BLUE POSTS,” ARLINGTON 8T., W., LONDON, ENG. MESSRS. 


EEDLE & MEYERS, ARCHITECTS. 














[ The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. ] 


THE AMERICAN ART EXHIBIT AT PARIS IN 1900. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS, UNITED STATES COMMISSION 
TO THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Ciry, July 20, 1899. 
To THE EpITorRS OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— The next general circular will be issued from this 
department early in September, announcing the names of the various 
juries of selection in the United States, stating the date in Novem- 
ber when they will convene and giving a large amount of information 
that will be of interest to all intending exhibitors. Meanwhile, | 
wish to take you into my confidence as far as the circumstances will 
permit. 

While the space at our disposal is certainly inadequate, it is ap- 
parently the equal of, if not more than, that of any foreign country, 
France alone excepted. Morever, instead of being sandwiched in 
between two of the smaller European states, in second-story gal- 
leries, as we were in 1889, our present location is excellent, with 
England and Japan as our adjoining neighbors. Although it is 
rumored that complaints and protests are very general on the part 
of the Continental nations at the insufficient art space allotted them, 
we are saying less, but at the same time quietly making strenuous 
efforts to have ours increased. 

I have been criticised by some who are unfamiliar with the gen- 
eral situation for an apparently unnecessary delay in announcing 
the personnel of my juries. I am perfectly content to assume all 
responsibility for this action, having excellent reasons for deferring 
the matter until September. But I do not believe that this delay 
will cause any material inconvenience to painters, for the scope of 
this exhibition is in one sense retrospective. It is the decision of 
the French Authorities that it shall cover the period of eleven years 
since the Exposition of 1889, so that nearly all the work to be 
exhibited will have been already completed. Further, I feel sure it 
is contrary to the interests of the exhibit that any work should be 
specially created with the view of appealing to any given jury. 

On the other hand, I appreciate the fact that many artists may 
desire to know the composition of the juries before sending in their 
works. This they will have ample opportunity of doing, for the 
blanks which were sent out in company with the first general cir- 
cular, issued in May last, were only intended to serve in a tentative 
way, and were in no sense binding. All exhibitors will be given the 
greatest freedom in this respect up to a reasonable period before the 
juries begin their work. 1 would, however, state that a very large 
number of our prominent painters and sculptors have already sent 
in their blanks filled up, thus assuring the most hearty co-operation 
with the work of this department. 

What I have just stated applies almost equally to the exhibitors 
of sculpture, illustrations, miniatures, water-colors and architectural 
drawings and models. The arrangements for the installation of our 
sculpture exhibit are not yet complete, and I am not fully satisfied 
with the French system of distributing the exhibit through the 
buildings. I see, however, nothing to prevent our placing a small 
but dignified exhibit on the ground floor of the Grand Palace of 
Fine Arts. Our display of illustrations will be an important feature, 
and the prospects for the architectural section are most hopeful. 
In the latter we shall lay special stress on the more thoroughly 
American buildings, such as country houses and steel structures, 
illustrating the latter with plaster models. 

A General Advisory Board will shortly be selected, composed of 
prominent painters, sculptors, architects and amateurs conspicuously 
identified with American Art. 

The juries for painting and sculpture will be composed entirely of 
professional painters and sculptors, with the sole exception that I 
shall probably act ex-officio on all juries. While the members will 
be selected so as to give local representation to the principal art 
centres of the country, I consider it of the first importance to obtain 
such as will sink every other consideration in the determination to 
secure a thoroughly representative exhibit, composed of the best 
examples of recent American Art that have ever been brought 














Wuat THE Prorgession oF Forestry Demanps.— These are the 
things which forestry offers. Now as to what it demands. In the first 
place success in forestry, as in any other profession, must come largely 
from the possession of what we know as “‘ Yale spirit,” the habit of ac- 
complishment and the willingness to do the work first and count the 
cost afterward. It is interesting to note here that a majority of the 
young Americans who have fitted themselves for technical forest work 
are Yale men. Whatever the connection or the special fitness may be 
which brings Yale men into this line of effort and achievement, I should 
like to see the recruits from Yale come in fast enough to maintain some- 
thing like the old proportion. After the “ Yale spirit’? come soundness 
of body and hardiness, for foresters must often expect the roughest 
kind of life in the woods. The helpmeet of hardiness is a contented 
spirit. ‘There is no more pernicious character than a grumbler in camp, 
and nothing will help so much to get field-work done as the willingness 
to bear privation cheerfully. A man who takes up forestry will often 
find the field-work exceedingly or even unexpectedly hard, for it com- 
bines severe mental work with severe bodily labor, under conditions 
which make each one peculiarly trying. Work in the woods differs 
profoundly from camp-life as it is usually understood. Foresters get a 
certain amount of hunting and fishing, and every forester will do his 
work better for a wholesome love of the rod and gun, but the line be- 
tween work and play is still sharply drawn. I have been speaking of 
the fundamental qualities which are more or less necessary to success 
in any vigorous outdoor life. There are several additional capacities 
with which the forester should be well endowed. The first of these is 
the power of observation. It is often difficult to say a priori whether 
aman has it or not. In many cases it makes itself known as a love of 
hunting or fishing, or a general pleasure in all outdoors. To the for- 
ester it is one of the most essential qualities in his mental equipment. 
Finally, perseverance, initiative, and self-reliance are peculiarly neces- 
sary, because the forester is so often withdrawn from the inspection 
of his superiors and altogether dependent on his own steadfastness and 
devotion to keep him up to the high standard he should set himself 
for his work. In a new field of effort this is especially likely to be 
true. It is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the profession 
of forestry.— Gifford Pinchot in the Forester. 


CoLtocNe CATHEDRAL AND THE GERMAN Empire. — The restora- 
tion, or rather completion, of Cologne Cathedral was one of the causes 
which led to the creation of the German Empire. Many writers in the 
early part of the century advocated the work on that ground. It was 
not easy to obtain codperation between the various States, but the 
building offered an occasion which could not be neglected. The cathe- 
dral was taken to be the crowning effort of German architects, and the 
whole Fatherland could aid in realizing the intention of the designer 
without any sacrifice of particular interests. Subscriptions were there- 
fore invited from all lovers of German art, and the response was worthy 
of the object. The blessing which followed should inspire liberality in 
aiding funds for restoration. In 1824 the work began, and it has been 
conducted under three architects — Ahlert, Zwirner and Voigtel. ‘The 
outlay, according to the last report, has exceeded a million sterling, but 
in a political sense the result was worth the money. The estimated ex- 
pense was a quarter of a million less, but with so vast a building an 
approximation was the most that was to be expected. Writing in 1820, 
Wordsworth appeared to think there was no possibility of completion 
without the help of angels, and that so much is realized is creditable to 
the patriotism of the Germans. If some among them are disappointed, 
we suppose that is an inevitable consequence of the combination of old 
and new work, and is not confined to building. — The Architect. 


Monument TO Mytes Stanpisu.— The memorial monument to 
Captain Myles Standish, on Captains Hill, South Duxbury, has been 
unveiled. The monument is of massive blocks of rough granite from 
Maine, and is 116 feet high from the grade to the parapet; the statue 
surmounting it is 14 feet high. The diameter of the shaft is 28 feet at 
the base and 16 feet at the top. The arch of the entrance is built of 
stones contributed by the different New England States, and the key- 
stone was presented by President U.S. Grant and represents the United 
States. The monument cost about $40,000, and fully $50,000 of that 
amount was furnished by a dozen or more men. For many years things 
were at a standstill, as there were differences among the members of 
the association, and at one time it was feared that the monument would 
come down, as the earth had washed away around the foundation. It 
was the desire of the Monument Association to have a monster celebra- 
tion and dedicate the structure this season, but now it will probably 
not take place before another year. — Boston Transcript. 


Dancerous Parer.— Not a great while ago librarians and book 
lovers in general were discussing the deterioration in the quality 
of paper of late years. It is curious to learn from her Majesty’s Waste- 
paper Office that one result of the change of materials has been a de- 
cided increase in liability to fire wherever paper-waste is accumulated 
in any great quantity. It is the rarest thing to find paper made of rags 
nowadays. It is made from wood and other vegetable materials which, 
chemically, are not very different from the component materials of a 
hayrick. If paper-waste is stacked in large masses, and especially if it 
happens to be a little damp, heating takes place just as with a pre- 
maturely stacked hayrick, and spontaneous combustion may at any 
time break out in flame, as it has often been known to do in the farm- 
yard. Of late years the greatest care and vigilance have been neces- 





together. Respectfully yours, Joun B. CauLpWELL. 


S. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U.S. A. 


sary to guard against this. — London Daily News. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PLAN FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
CAHILL, ARCHITECT. 
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A® CHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 


TION. 
H4* VARD UNIVERSITY, 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 


ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Etc., Ete. 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





BOSTON, MASS. 

M4SS40HUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
‘DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
pRa4ttr INSTITUTE. 
W.S. Perry. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


H48v4RD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SOHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: N. Clifford Ricker. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


(CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor: Charles Babcock. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Az? INSTITUTE. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Lonis J. Millet. 


LA FAYETTE, IND. 


UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred, Morley. 


PURDUE 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


‘TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
N. M. Isham. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
Professor : Warren P. Laird. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 


I EHIGH UNIVERSITY. 


WHITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 srare ASE i Shed. bapcron. 





HEN er’ PA STOK 
MEMOREAL uN p> 


Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., ParnapELPaHia. 


New Yor«k Orricez, 
33 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





New COMPLETE: 

THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 
and the 
RENAISSANCE, 

By I. BUEHLMANN. 


Seventy-five steel engravings and photo-litho- 
graphic plates in portfolio, with descriptive 
text translated by G. A. Greene, $18. 


The work is divided in three parts, which can 
be bought separate. 


Part I. The Orders of Columns (Vignola) 
28 plates with text, $6.50. 

Part ll. Facades, Arches, Doors and 
Windows, 25 plates with text, 
$6. 

Part Ill. Development and Decoration of 


Rooms, $7.50. 


To purchasers of two of the three parts the 
remaining part will be sold at a reduced figure, 
so that the total amount for the three parts will 
not exceed $18 —the price of the complete work 
— if purchased at once. 


American Architect and Building News Co. 








MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & CO,, 
STAINED GLASS & DECORATIVE WORK. 


Interior Decorations and work in American Mosaic |jlass 
from the designs of Mr. Armstrong. English Painted Glass 
from the designs of Messrs. Clayton & Bell. 

Sole Agents for 
CLAYTON & BELL, GLASS STAINERS, LONDON 
61 Washington Square, South, New York, N. Y. 





A WHITE DRAWING-ROO/S1 


Must be finished with the very best enamel you can get. 


Interior Enamel. 
possible. 
finish in three or four days. 


Where absolute whiteness is not needed, call for White Interior Enamel. 


Varnishes for all purposes. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 


We recommend this as the whitest, most elastic and durable interior enamel 
It is free working, dries with a full and brilliant lustre, and can be rubbed to a dead 
It will dry free 


Booklet on request. 


Varnish Makers and 
Color Grinders, 


For a very white room specify Whitest 


fre YNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASs, 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes requirted to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 
? We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
Place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 
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Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


OUR COLUIIBIAN [IARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAIMPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 





PART IIL. 
“GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Containing Eight Gelatine Plates and Twenty- 
four Plates of Measured Drawings 
of Colonial Work. 





PRICE $3.00. 





Subscribers to AMERICAN ArcuiTscT who have settled 
for their current subscription can procure this part for $1.50. 


The WINSLOW BROS, COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 





[Lea WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





ie : 
from injury from dust in three or four hours. | 





45 Broadway, New York. | 





POZER 7 C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East HoUsTON STREET, 


Established 1830, New YORK. 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 


Samples and literature 7 to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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Sasi Locks 
LOC THE WINDOW. 
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SIMPLE, DURABLE, 


SAFE 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERYWHERE 
TRIAL SAMPLE FRE 
THE W.& ET. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN, CONN. = 
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‘La Constrnction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


U. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


W IF 
LAD FA 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 






Plain, Tapanmnned or Galwanized. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 
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Drawing Materials and Surveving Instruments, 


We make and carry the most complete and best 
assorted stock in America, Our goods are recognized 
as the standard of quality. They all bear our trade- 
mark and are warranted by us. Our prices are reason- 
able. Our lavishly illustrated catalogue minute} 
and correctly describes our goods. It contains muc 
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valuable information. Sent gratis on application. ¢ 
Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
BUILDING MATERIALS New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
STONE. (¥ cubic foot, rough.) (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Foundation : 
ID  cendus sendbabenevedne @ 5 00 P ton. 20 @ foot @ 5 
CLT: tebatkéacpidendianwaene G 4 60 ® perch. 10 00 @ cord Conshocken 
DD. ciesesethpeseseans: 900deose @ 1B @ 150 900 @ 145@ 250 
Sandetone . a a a ton , 
TT cccccccccocecevesces 
a, « 90 | #@ 10 | @ | 5 @ 106 
Brown (Connecticut)... on | Ae 100 cub. ft. 105 P 
Aimherst Ohio........-++++0++0+. 9@ | Me 100 $5 5 Se 125 
Berea _ a ees 75@ 100) 8@ 9 4 @ 55 3 e 
es H@ 10); OG ® 45 @ 6565 5 e 75 
es xnceuacensesnesewseses 8@ 1%) B@ 135 @ 1% 100@ 1% 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). ... @ 10; 6@ 9 Not sold. 10@ 115 
poutem ocaissinachanxes 4 130 4 ° 1 55 © 10 
ian th hin Ke eahendhasasenee | 12! 
i=... @ 16 @ 10 G > = 
Corse Hill (Scotch).............. @ 1% @ 10 G 9@ 106 
Granite : (Maine) Ge 6 80@ 150 55@ 65 
Limestone : re | sieerenictideiiipamaaiaaias c 
RR ctiti eccatees cesssaten 6@ 123) %@ 100 202e@ 440 75 @ 86 
SEE iachadssnuspeshesangeein 100 | 31 Richmond 
TAMORE. . 00 22 cccccccccccccocccces 75@ 1650 
Ns snsheockenedsey ~ head 50 per ton. @| oh. th erch 450@ 550 
hese we 50} 4@ 17% | 10@ 12% |1imth10e@ 9 
aaa a ilatataparees 50@ 600 @ 100@ 12 37@~—ss«BO 
ny 7) chk diceaiare aia 4 het + ny Seer 200@ 250 
Rutland, ‘white ond tine cavbseodl 3 50 6 00 200@ 300 
Sutherland ee ccsnpwnseckn 15@ 1% @ 200 350@ 600 170@ 300 
Glens Falls, black............... G G Not sold. 400@ 450 
Italian, blue-veined............. @ @ @ 440 260@ 275 
aie te RRR G @ Not sold. @ 500 
Tennessee, red............. ++ a @ G @ 440 400@ 600 
“ Knoxville... ; @ @ @ 440 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, blue.............. G @ Not sold. 20@ 300 
Vermont, white...............+0 @ @ 350@ 600 225@ 300 
aigte: Roofing (P square)........ ile 
Sie Atnembenbsaeeenagneanas 500@ 600| 47%5@ 52 | 37%@ 500 290@ 360 
“  eniading Fey aoe 500@ 600| 550@ 650 | 52@ 600 423@ 500 
RE EI 500@ 600| 550@ 650 | 525@ 600 450@ 550 
eh ea aa nae tel @ 1000! 1000@ 1100 | 1050@ 1250 1150@ 1300 
Bindir, Tbh. ..........s0cceces 4% @ 475 @ | 450@ 5650 400@ 4 
« ‘Chapmans........ nie @ @ | 530@ 615 4500 co 
Genuine Bangor........ 435@ 550) 475@ 590 | 52@ 650 433@ 5 
Unfading black, . 60@ 850) 600@ 850 42 @ 895 6506 om 
“ _ gy Eas be ete 550@ 800) 550@ 800 550@ 920 6506 909 
See Ai. APM. 5 osnn cess sees @ @ Salt-glazed tiles 4 on 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading G G 9’ 8c. per ft. Be an 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. | 8 00 @ 800 @ 6006 660 sae °° 
of LUMBER. — PM sa (SS 
Boards: ( inary dimensions. . - 
Pine, ist quality, clear........ 4 6500@ 7500) 5500@ 1500 5000 @ 6000 4750@ 6000 
ey EL a eves ssbacines 5500 @ 60 00 @ 55 00 4200 @ 5000 3800@ 48 50 
© FE sous Sisebarces 1800@ 2200 @ 4500 2000 @ 28 00 27 50@ 3650 
eC ccovnsdbcvucabeed @ 2500) 1400@ 2000 Not sold. 1500@ 21 50 
__ “eeeppespestannenssnpies eal3}@ = 14 1350@ 1800 | 1000@ 1200 1150@ 1875 
NE ccc asks chavestnces WES 40; 2200@ 4000 1800 @ 25 00 1400@ 2900 
PT nals chuieas sane nndéan eons @ , 2800@ 5500 3000 @ 35 00 3000@ 3800 
—_ | = 
. AiR ¢ | Bee sw | sme wm | noe a0 
i ita cxechdn ekehinvenscs @ 2400@ 4000 Not sold. | Not sold. 
te a csancaies 1500@ 2500 | %00@ 3730 
ER aerinE aettenin 1400@ 1600; 1700@ 2000 Not sold. 1500@ 21 50 
gmap tga etme aRe 1200@ 1600] 1450@ 1700 1000 @ 1500 1400G 2000 
As sccnaveahbiinakecds —s 2100} 2500@ 5000 1600 @ 2500 2250@ 3000 
Lathes: 
Pine Renin badie Round Wood @ 200@ 250 1909@ 200 27%5@ 300 
DS bs okc0sncck DEnsspeke~ 215@ 220) 225@ 275 Not sold. 230@ 235 
Shingles : ————— ne — ieittlinssion 
i 500@ 600 G Not sold. 
Pine, awed... | 4008 600 @ 450 | 20@ 275 
Spruce, sawed ............ « ..| 150@ 200) 150@ 200 Not sold 
Redwood........0.s..ee0 125,| 140@ 160) 325@ 400 400@ 600 30” $35 @ 40 
CORRES 4. 5.0:0005 50000001 Pat. @ 600 ot sold. mw 8@21 
geet er. i @ 275@ 875 250@ 290 207 %@4 
Cypress, Split...... 7x24 « °"1|1800@ 2000] 5006 600 @ 11 00 @ 114 
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Hofophane Glass 


THE HOLOPHANE GLASS SYSTEM has reduced the diffi- 
culties of artificial lighting toa minimum. Architects and builders 
are strongly advised to investigate the benefit derived from the 
use of Holophane Globes, both in decorative effect, and economy. 
By the use of the Holophane glass modern intense light-sources 
are softened, and their light made agreeable to the eyes, by remov- 
ing the glare and softening the shadows. The globe or shade is 
entirely luminous, and the diffused rays are thrown wherever they 
are most needed, without loss of light. The appearance in day- 
time is like the finest cut glass. Our book, “ Lint vs. ILLUMIN«- 
TION,” is a thoroughly scientific treatise and should be in the 
library of every architect. “LIGHT vs. ILLUMINATION ” will be sent 
free on request. 

HOLOPHANE GLASS CO., 
No. 1 Broadway, New York. 








“The Georgian Period.” 


“THE further progress of this 
“work, as shown in these additional 
“Parts, only increases our admira- 
“tion for the serious spirit and thor- 
“oughness with which the work is 
“inspired.” — 4 rt /uterchange. 
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[EACH PART COMPLETE IN ITSELF.] 
PAR'T II 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 











more Gelatine Plates than did that one. 


REDUCED SAMPLE FROM PART Ill 








| MANTEL IN Orrice oF Essex Hovse” 
| SALEM MASS Date 1801 


Measured and drawn by Frank EWalhis 
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| Part III, though it contains only the same number of plates as does Part I, includes* seven 


E RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 


ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued:—— 


PART IV [in press. | 


Retail price per single copy e ° . . ° ° ° ° " . . . . 
Price to non-subscribers to the American Architect who have already subscribed for Parts I and II 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1899 ° ° ° ° ° ° . ° 


: : : PARTS I, Il and III =: : : 
[121 plates, 10 x 14$ inches.] 


Price per set to non-subscribers to the American Architect . ° e e ° 89.00 
Price per set to subscribers to the American Architect . ° e ° . ° 6.50 


FURTHER PARTS IN PREPARATION. 





American Architect and Building News Co., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


$3.00 
2.00 
1.50 
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—“Tnoaluable as a Deadener. of Noise.” 
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RUDYARD KIPLING'S COMMENT UPON THE USE OF CABOT'S SHEATHING AND DEAFENING QUILT 
IN HIS HOUSE, THROUGH WHICH PREVIOUSLY | EVERY SOUND RANG LIKE A GONG.” 


a Samples sent on Request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 








215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: VY. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 

Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H Corning, Washing- 

ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 

| Cc. H. Brown & Co., Portland, Oreg., and Seattle, Wash. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, 0., and at all other central points. 
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THE OLD COMPARED WITH THE NEW 
UO 


The credit belongs to the Welch of first making Roofing Plate, which has performed 
so large a part in sheltering humanity for so many years. The old Welch method of 
making Tinplate was an honest one, but it had its crudities and imperfections. 

The art of making the best Tinplate has progressed, as have all other arts, so that the 
best product of to-day is superior to that made by the old Welch method. The superiority 
of the best modern plate lies largely in the thoroughly even distribution of the coating 
metal over the black sheet. This is an important thing for every buyer or user of Tinplate 
to know. 

Messrs. Merchant & Co., Inc., of Philadelphia, New York and Chicago, manufacturers 
of High Grade Roofing Plates, who have for so long a time made‘a specialty of the highest 
grade of plates, have contributed some valuable literature on this material within the last 
year, viz., their booklet, “How Roofing Tin is Made” and “How a Tin Roof Should Be 
Laid,” but not less interesting and valuable is their latest issue, entitled “Not Equally as 
Good, But Positively Better,” which minutely describes the difference between their method 
of making plates and the old Welch method, It will afford them pleasure to mail any 
one or all three of these little works to any name and address sent them to Philadelphia, 





New York, or Chicago. 
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AMERICAN 


DIXON’S érasnite No. 219% 


Is the Ideal Draughting Pencil that Architects have longed for. Make the finest black 
lines without feather edges. Ask your stationer, or send 10 cents for a sample. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J 





NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 
iSig, WORKS, 


1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Originators of Felt Roof- 
Incorporated ing in New England. 
Capital. $80000 Inventors and only Manu 
= facturers of the Celebrate¢ 
Ees'G-Davistreses* «BEEHIVE BRAND.” 
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For Ceilings and Partitions, 


“The Improved Bostwick Steel Lat ee Amin 


‘THE ACME METAL CORNER STRIPS for Plaster Corners, Best and Cheapest 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 
P. O. Box n tone ss Niles, Ohio 


via a 





Boston Agency: >| 
WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street 
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PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 


HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS eeu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 








Established 50 years 








The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 
233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 













S. J. Parkuitt & Co. 
PRINTERS 


226 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


Book and Miscellaneous Printing 
Illustrated Trade Catalogues 
Town Histories and Genealogies 
Mercantile and Commercial Printing 
Electrotyping and Stereotyping 

With all the most approved modern machinery and 
material in each department, the excellence of the work at 
fair prices is assured. 

WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE A SPECIALTY 

Information regarding work in any department will at all 
times be cheerfully and promptly furnished, either person- 
ally or by correspondence. 























Metal Ceilings 
For Churches, 











Gothic, Romanesque and other | 
special styles to harmonize with | 


ehurch architecture. 





WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


Canton, O. | 
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“Tee Georgian Period.” 
g 


“It is to the general reader quite 
“as much as to the professional stu- 
“dent that these neat, well-printed 
“collections of drawings and photo- 
“graphic reproduction offer pleasure 
“and instruction.” — Spring field Re- 
publican. 





ROOFING »° PAVING 


ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + «+ 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
ficzible Door and Sbutter Co., 
Partitions PLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIE 


Simple in constructior. 





Manufacturers of 
Patent Improved 





Shutters 
Wardrobes, etc. 


Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


JENKINS AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


with Drip-pipe Connections insure perfect circulation. 
You are not annoyed with escaping steam or dripping 
of water. They are stamped with our Trade-Mark. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS. New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 





NEW YORK, 


JENKINS BROTHERS, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 





News. [Vou. LXV.— No. 1281. 
ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND GARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - - New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


=—4 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 


Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


Designs & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established 1867. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments. They are not 
“Chemical,”” “Rubber,” ‘‘ Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 














Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 





Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Illustrations, on request. 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan, 





SPRING HINGES 


me ARE THE BEST 4 


SAYS THE WORLD'S FAIR AWARD. 
mapt Of WROUGHT STEEL BRONZE & BRASS raw 
For sale by Dealers in Builders Hardware. 


| Morse, Williams & Ces 


BUILDERS OF 
High Grade 


PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 


(Over 11,000 in operation. ) 























PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ELEVATORS | 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 


FIREPROOF, 
STRONG, 
EICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED, 


ECONOMICAL. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. We have a variety of styles and prices. 
Fall particulars at your request. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. COLUMBUS. 


PHILADELPHIA. PITTSBURGH. BOSTON. 











ABOUT... APETYI ENF 


GAS GENERATORS, 


-. We Manufacture .... 


THE ‘‘KOPF’’—IT’S THE BEST. 
Approved by the National Board of Underwriters. 
Write for information. 


M. B. Wheeler Electric Co,, SRAND RAPIDS, 


Agents Wanted.. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.sAND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FR 











ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








—_ 


A Supplement GD 


to Catalogue No. 16, devoted to the Hard- 
ware of Ornament, has been issued and 
will be sent, on request, to such Archi- 
tects as may not already have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
9-11-13 Murray Street, NEW YORK CITY. 














Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 











Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 





1133 Broadway - - - 


New York City. 
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AMBLER 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 











Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
or “85% Carb. Magnesia” 


PA. 








HIGH GRADE INSULATIONS 
FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAOQ-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING On 


ROBERT A. KEASBEY 
83 Warren St. 















NEW YORK 








The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates. 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $3.50. 


Imperial Edition, $10.00 per year; six months, 6.00. 
International Edition, per year in advance, 25.00. 
” - quarterly * 26.00. 


[ Foreign Postage Extra. | 
8a Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising 
New York City: — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court 


Agents: 


, 5 Beekman St. 


Chicago and the Central States : — 
A. B. Titcomb, 177 LaSalle St., Chicago, II1. 
Ohio and Michigan ; — 
C. A. Burrell, 661 Hough Ave., 
Agent at Large: — 
*. P. Spokesfield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Advertising Rates: For “wants” 
als’? 15 cents per line [8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 


Cleveland, O. 





New Advertisements. 
BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO, (Niles, 0.), Metal 
Lathing. Page vii. 
HOLOPHANE GLASS CO. (New York, N. Y.), Holo- 
phane Glass. Page iii. 








See ‘tage or next _iseue few the following 
advertisements : 


Braender, Philip. 

Butcher Polish Co, 

Expanded Metal Co. 

Gorton & Lidgerwood, 

L. Haberstroh & Son. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 
T. W. Jones. 

Okonite Co, 

Samson Cordage Works, 

H. B. Smith Co. 





Sée the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing adyertisements : — 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, 
Atlas Cement Co. 

Brooks & Co., T. H. 
Folsom Snow Guard Co, 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 

New Jersey Zine Co. 

Oriel Glass 

Pitt, Wm. 

Rund ch Co. 
Thiele, E. 

Tyler Wire Works Co., The 


and “ propos- | 


4 

| JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 
WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
| 


Tiffany & Co., 
White, N.Y 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; 


N. Y.; 
REFERENCES : f 


Cottier & Co., 
.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; 
Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., 


N. Y.; McKim, 
Bruce Price, N.Y.; 


R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; 


Mead & 
Bailey, 








WANTED. 


USINESS CHANCE.—lIf you can invest $15,000 

in a Mexican manufactured new patented prod- 
uct, which has no competition but unlimited sales in 
Europe and America, it will return to you 35% 
interest first six months with permanent official 
position for some business man. Mention ** The 
American Architect and Building News.” 


THE NATIONAL ORE & REDUCTION CO., 


Durango, Mexico. 1231 





WANTED. 

ARTNER.—A partner wanted, with capital or 
influence, by a draughtsman with fourteen years’ 
experience on large work. Forthe pastfive years has 
received $35 a week salary, in present position four 
years, has taken two years special course at Boston 
Tech., has won scholarship, can give best references. 

Address “Influence,” care of American Architect. 

t.f 





WANTED. 


OSITION.—An experienced architect accustomed 

to handling large building operations would ac- 
| cept a good offer as such, ‘“H.,’’ Room 54, Bible 
| House, New York City. t.f. 


BUILDING PATENTS, 


| — 








(Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
five cents.) 


628,916. DOOR CHECK AND SPRING. — Harry Bit- 
ner, Berwyn, Ill. 

628,925. ELEVATOR-GATE.— Fredrick W. Daeuble, 
Louisville, Ky. 

628,942. SEWER OR DRAIN PIPE OR CONDUIT FOR 
WATERWAYS.— Win. Jefferys, East Orange, N. J. 


628,962. PILE-DRIVER.— Abram C. Speer, W ood- 
ville, Oreg. 
629,019. DRAFT DEVICE FOR CHIMNEY-STACKS. 


— John G. Thomas, Washington, D. U. 


629,041. PARTITION-PACKING.— Henry J. Mark, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

629,060. Door-BoLT. — Alfred G. Bayles, New 
York, N. Y¥ 


629,095. HoT-AIR PIPE FOR FURNACES, — Isaac 
Stearns, Detroit, Mich. 
629,100. COVERING 
Blanchard, Ottawa, 111. 
629,123. KNOB ATTACHMENT.— Herbert W. Davis 
Fall River, Mass. 

oe SasH-Lock. —John Blasius, Union Hill, 
629,153. ELECTRIC-HEATER. — Mark W. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR WALLS. — Sidney R. 


’ 


Dewey, 


629,165. Door-HANGER.— Frederick Larson, Che)- 
sea, Mass. 
629,166. LATCH.— William E. Lott, Mineola, Tex. 


629,175. AUTOMATIC WATER-HEATER, — Robert 
Schlumberger, Allegheny. Pa. 

629,196. WASTE-PIPE PLUG. —Joseph H, 
New York, N. Y. 

629,197. VAULT-LIGHT OR 
— Jacob Mark, New York, N. 
629,203. FLOOR- SURFACING 
McLoughlin, Leavenworth, Kan. 

629,223. STEAM OR HoOT-WATER RADIATOR. — 
Charles F. Walther, Buffalo, N. Y. 

629,247-248. Door-CHECK.—Charles F. Haning- 


Little, 
IL LUMINATION-TILE. 


" MACHINE. — Henry 





Vance Boiler Works. 


ton, New York, N. Y 


Ind 
629,284. SASH-FASTENER. — William H. Akens, 
Linesville, Pa. 
| 629,294. LocK-MORTISING MACHINE. — George H 
| Heady, Los Angeles, Cal. 
629,302. APPARATUS FOR OPERATING ELECTRIC- 


: 
| 


| 





} 
| 





















































BUILDING PATENTS. 


629,253. CHIMNEY TOP OR VENTILATOR. — Joseph 
A. Hodel, Baltimore, Md. 

629,261. SASH-LOCK.— Frank H. Knight, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


629,277. 


CISTERN. — William J. Slack, La Grange, 


SIGNALS FOR ELEVATORS. — Henry Pedersen, New 
York, N. Y. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News. > 











Aithoneh a pen tion of the building tageiiigense 
A ided by their regular correspondents, the 
ona desire to receive voluntary information, espe 
Gially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 





ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Agasalientes, N. M.— The Mezican Central Rail- 
road have plans completed for the new hospital 
which will be built here; estimated cost, $100,000. 

Akron, O. — Mead & Garfield, Cleveland, have pre- 
pared plans for a six-story brick office-building, 
108’ x 200, for the Akron Street Railway & 1)1- 
Jluminating Company; cost, $280,000. 

Amesbury, Maas. — St. James’ Episcopal parish is 
about to replace its church, which was destroyed 
by fire last March. It will be in the Gothie style 
of architecture with gray stone front and sides. 

Ashland, Ore.— $12,000 has been voted for a new 
school-house. 

Auburn, Neb. — The plans of George A. Berlinghof, 
Beatrice, for the new court-house for Nemaha 
County, have been accepted. They call for a brick, 
stone and terra-cotta building, with slate roof; 
cost, $40,000. 

Baltimore, Md.—A one-story fireproof bank build- 
ing is to be erected on East Fayette St., for the 
National Union Bank of Maryland; estimated cost, 
$50,000; Baldwin & Pennington, a: chitects. 

Baldwin & Pennington have completed plans for 
a $300,000 ten-story fireproof office-building, 48 x 
158’, to be erected at the corner of Calvert & Ger- 
man Sts., for the Guardian Trust & Deposit Com- 
pany. 

Bellville, I1l.— The work of remodelling the St. 
Agnes Orphan Asylum has been commenced. The 
improvements will cost about §10,000. 

Boston, Mass.—A handsome dwelling is to be 
erected on the water side of Beacon St., at the 
corner of Hereford, for Mr. E. C. Swift, and one 
adjoining for Mr. E. V. R. Thayer. 

Thomas W. Lawson proposes to build a magnifi- 
cent palace on the water side of Beacon St. and 
Charlesgate East. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—H. O. Holland, 680 Main St., has 
prepared plans for a brick, stone and frame house 

and stable to be built at the corner of Delaware 

and Auburn Aves., for J. L. Saperston; cost, $15,- 

000. 

August Esenwein has prepared plans for chang- 
ing the music hall into a modern theatre. The 
estimated cost of the work is $100,000. 

A one-story stone church is to be erected at the 
corner of Lafayette St. and Greenwood P), after 
plans by A. A. Post; cost, $45,000. 
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E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorRE Ciry. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
(IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR. 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


d'W- TAYLOR'S PHOTOGRAPH SERIEG 
wiMowpoeSs Oucacc | oF AMERICAN ARCAITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Cataiogue. 
..GOTO.. 


EVERYBODY © cor: 


SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the city. We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 











Office and Works of the National 
Ore & Reduction Co. 


Manufacturers of a New Chemical Com- 
position, Ferro-Nickel Manganese Cal- 
cium Fluoride, highly recommended 
in every foundry. 

Durango, Mexico, July dlst, 1899. 

To the Supt jt Foundry Department :— 

DEAR Sirx,—It will give us pleasure and you satis- 
faction to allow us to express to you a sample keg of 
hundred kilos of our new 


FERRO-NICKEL MANGANESE CALCIUM FLUORIDE 


for trial in cupola and ladle use. 

This alloy, like yeast, not an expensive article, gives 
new life to metal in purity, ductility and softness. 

Upon receipt of this, please telegraph at once to 
our sole agents, Messrs. Stahlkvecht y Cia., Bankers, 
Durango, Mexico, for a trial sample keg alloy, which 
we will be pleased to forward to you immediately by 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express direct to your foundry. 

Awaiting your immediate reply, we are your faith- 


ful servants, 
The National Ore & Reduction Co. 


Durango, Mexico, P. O. Box 83. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Chicago, Ill.— Plans have been drawn by Paul 
Gerhardt, 1303 Schiller Building, for a $250,000 
textile factory, which some German capitalists con- 
template erecting near this city. 

It is stated that $40,000 will be expended in re- 
modelling the Grand Opera-house. George Garn- 
sey, 185 Dearborn St., architect. 

Colorado Springs, Col. — Dr. B P. Anderson con- 
templates erecting a $60,000 sanitarium here. 
Plans have been drawn by Douglas & Hetherington, 
Gazette Building. 

Cynwyd, Pa.— Architect Henry J.Crump has drawn 
plans for the erection of a church and Sunday- 
school. The buildings will be of granite and lime- 
stone, one and one-half stories in height; cost, 
$16,000 

Des Moines, Ia.— A $50,000 addition will be made 
to the Savery Hotel. Liebbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, 
architects. 

Detroit, Mich. — Parke Davis & Co. will build ad- 
joining their present quarters a warehouse from 
designs by Donaldson & Meier; cost, $50,000, 

The Board of Education have let eontracts to 
Messrs. Boomer, Mason and Whittaker Carpenter 
for the construction of an addition to the Western 
High School; cost, $50,000. 

The Detroit Home and Day School will build a 
$10,000 gymnasium and kindergarten addition to 
their present building 

Grafton, Mass.— Earle & Fisher have prepared 
plans for a proposed new brick high-school build- 
ing in the towa of Graiton. The scheme for build- 
ing has not been fully decided, but there will 
probably be a new brick high-schoo] building cost- 
ing about $18,000 at Fisherville, and additions to 
schoo! buildings at Grafton and Grafton Center. 

Holyoke, Mass.— Report states that C. B. Pres- 
cott has purchased the A. H. Page lot and is having 
plans prepared by Architect W. B. Reid for a resi- 
dence 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Frederick W. Wolf & Co., 139 
Rees St., Chicago, lll., are preparing plans for the 
erection of a large fireproof brewing plant for the 
Indianapolis Brewing Company, to be erected on 
Madison Ave. The main building will be of brick 
and stone, six stories high; estimated cost, $675,000. 

Jefferson City, Mo. —It is stated that the M. E. 
Society will erect a $15,000 church. 

Kansas City, Mo.— Report states that the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co. will erect a $50,000 
freight depot at 12th and Liberty Sts. 

It is stated that J. W. McClair & Co., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., have prepared plans for a ten-story 
office-building for H. G. Smith, to cost $100,000. 
Lansing, Mich.— Plans have been prepared for the 
erection of a $22,000 brick building at the Industrial 
Schoo) for Boys, containing shops, laundry, engine- 

room, ete. J. E. St. John, superintendent. 

Lebanon, Pa. —Simon P. & Harry H. Light, of the 
Lebanon Iron Co., have just purchased 90 acres of 
land belonging to the Krause estate, for $80,000. 
It is probable that a steel and billet mill will be 
erected. 
Los Angeles, Cal.— Austin & Skilling have com- 

pleted plans for a new $15,000 church to be erected 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
and will erect a $10,000 club-house on South Figuero 
St. 
Many, La.—M. L. Lewman & Co., of Louisville, 
Ky., have received the contract for a court-house 
at $17,000. 
Memphis, Tenn. — G. M. Shaw has drawn plans for | 
a building for the American Biscuit Co.; cost, | 
$60,000. 
Minneapolis, Minn. —J. & E. C. Haley have pre- | 
pared plans for a three-story brick flat building, | 
64’ x 132, for Elisa Schreyer; cost, $25,000. 
New Albany, N. Y.—It is reported that a three- 
story building to cost $25,000 will be erected for | 
the West Albany Katlroad Y. M.C. A , on Water- 
viiet Ave. 
New Haven, Conn.—The Plymouth Congregational 
Society will build a $40,000 stone church at Chapel 
St. and Sherman Ave. | 
Newton, Ill,—A new jail building is to be erected 
here; cost, $7,900. 
New York, N. Y.—A nine-story building is to be | 
erected on the corner of 2d Ave. and 17th St. for | 





the Lying-in Hospital. It will be 82/ x 165’ x 185/, 
of brick and stone, costing $*00,000. | 

A three-story brick and lime-stone office and | 
store building is to be erected on the corner of 5th | 
Ave, and 55th St., for the John J. Astor Estate. 
Estimated cost, $70,000. Lord, Hewlett & Hull, 
architects, 

Plans have been prepared for a three-story brick | 
and limestone office and store building to be erected | 
on 5th Ave. and 55th St. for the John J. Astor 
estate; cost, $70,000. 

North Adams, Mass.— The plans of J. McArthur 
Vance, of Boston, have been accepted for the new 
Richmond House at the corner of Main and State 
Sts. It will be of brick, containing stores on the 
first floor, the office, dining-room and parlors on 
the second floor. The other three stories wil] con- 
tain rooms and suites of rooms. The contract for 
the steel frame has been let to Harrington, Robin- 
son & Co., of Boston, and that for the fireproof 
equipment to the Roebling Co. of New York. 


Northampton, Mass.— A new armory for Co. 1 is 
under consideration. 

Omaha, Neb. — Plans have been prepared for a new 
school building, to be erected at the corner of 45tb 
St. and Boulevard Ave. for the Nebraska Institute 
for Deaf and Dumb. 

Plans have been drawn by Fisher & Lowrie fora 
brick and stone addition to the Grant Memorial 
Hall at the State University of Lincoln; cost, 
$25,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Contractors George F. Payne 
& Co. are about to reconstruct the fire damaged 
plant of the Charles Scott Spring Works, at Ger- 
mantown Ave. and New Market St. A substantial 
new factory will be buiit, at an estimated cost of 
$56,000. The new building will have a frontage of 
185 feet on New Market St., 130 feet on German- 
town Ave., 285 feet on Hancock St. and 159 feet on 
the rear end. 

Thomas A. Lynch will make extensive interior 
improvements, costing $15,000, to St. Malachy’s 
Catholic Church, Eleventh St., above Master, of 
which Bishop Prendergast is pastor. 

Plans for a six-story building to be erected on 
the corner of Broad and Sansom Sts., for Thomas 
B, Wanamaker, are being prepared. The church 
now on that site is being torn down, 

Architects are making compétitive designs for a 
modern new edifice for the congregations of the 
Chambers-Wylie Churches. 

Contractors J. E. & A. L. Pennock will build the 
combination police station, patro] and fire engine 
house, at the northwest corner of 7th and Carpenter 
Sts., for the city. The lot is about 70’ x 136’, and 
will be entirely covered by the connected struct- 
ures, which are estimated to cost $50,000. They 
are to be of brick, ornamented with terra-cotta 
and a limestone base. On the corner will be built 
the police station, three stories, 7#’x 70’. Both the 
patrol and fire houses will be two stories high, 
the former being 18}/ x 48’ and the latter 22’ x 70/ 
in dimensions. 

Report states that the National Export Exposi- 
tion has awarded a contract to Thos, M. Seeds, Jr., 
1216 Race St., for an auditorium. It will have two 
connecting wings with an open court; cost, $80,000. 
Wilson Bros. & Co., architects, Drexel Building. 

The work of removing the old white front of 
St. Michael’s Catholic Church, at the corner of 2d 








at Burlington Ave. and 8th St. for the Methodist 
Episcopal Society. 
The Friday Morning Club have purchased a site 





and Jefferson Sts., is soon to begin, preparatory 
to constructing a fine new elevation. The new 
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(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 


with granite base. The present tower, rising from 
the northern end, will remain unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— Herbert Dupuy is to erect a 
tweive-story office-building at the corner of Liberty 
Ave. and 5th St., to cost $300,000, after plans by 
Architects Topp & Craig. 

Richmond, Va.—A depot is to be erected for the 
Southern Railway Company, 70’ x 175’, of granite 
and pressed-brick, and costing $60,000. Plans by 
Frank P. Milburn, Charlotte, N. C. 

Roslyn, L. I., N. ¥.—Perry Belmont has purchased 
a large portion of the William Cullen Bryant estate 
in thistown. It is stated that he has also leased 
the old mansion, once the home of the poet, and is 
having it redecorated and refurnished, The land 
purchased amounts toa hundred acres, and as soon 
as Mr. Belmont returns from Europe work will be 
commenced on a country residence situated on the 
highest ground in the estate. Mr. Belmont’s new 
acquisition is adjacent to Harbor Hills, recently 
purchased by the Vanderbilts, and to the estate of 
William C, Whitney. 

Saginaw, Mich.—The Germania Society is to erect 
a business building on Genesee Ave.; cost, $50,000. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—C. M. Neuhansen is pre- 

paring plans for a six-story business block to cost 

$100,000. It is to be erected at 216-20 S. Main St. 
for Frank M. Wilson. 

The people of All Hallow's College will erect a 
$150,000 college building on their 40 acre tract on 
the east bench overlooking the city. The building 
will be erected this fall. 

Plans have been drawn by F. A. Hale, Commer- 
cial Block, for a $40,000 warehouse for the Coépera- 
tive Wagon & Machine Co. 

It is stated that the Consol'dated Implement Co. 
will erect a $30,000 warehouse. 

Sandusky, O. — Plans have been completed by S. H. 

Shively, Fremont, for a $20,000 brick and stone 

business block for A. Schmidt. 

Seattle, Wash. — A $30,000 edifice is to be erected 

for the Church of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Rev. 

Thos. Brown, pastor. 

Sonoma, Cal. — The Pacific Construction Co. have 

been awarded the contract for the work at the new 

Court-house at $11,973. 

Springfield, Ill. — The corner-stone of the new Odd 

Fellows’ Temple has been laid. The new building 

will cost $16,000. 

Springfield, Mass.— A new structure for the Me- 
chanic Arts School is being considered. The lease 
of the building it now occupies expires shortly, 
and the question is whether to renew it for four 
years or to put up a building of its own. 

St. Louis, Mo.— Plans have been drawn by J. L. 
Wees, Commercial Building, for a four-story brick 
and stone addition to the Homeopathic Hospital at 
Jefferson and Howard Sts.; cost, $40,000, 

The Anderson Bros. Construction Company is to 
remodel the building oceupied by B. Nugent & 
Bro., corner Broadway and Washington Ave.; cost, 
$75,000. 

Titusville, Pa.— Press reports state that Capt. 
George W. Barber, of Akron, will build a $75,000 
sanitarium in this city. 

Washington, D. C.— At the second session of the 
Washington Public Library Commission, held re- 
cently, it was decided to accept the plans of Acker- 
man & Ross, of New York City. The architects 
will have to modify their drawings so as to bring 
te building within the limit of cost. The success- 
ful competitor will superintend the construction 
of the building and furnish all other professional 
service except the awarding of contracts, which 
will be done by the commission. 


Wausau, Wis. — It is stated that the plans of the 
Pauly Jail Bldg. & Mfg. Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
have been accepted for a jail to cost $24,500. 


Watertown, Ill.— A $20,000 infirmary is to be 
erected for the Watertown Hospital. 

Westfield, Mass. — The Normal School boarding- 
hall is undergoing extensive repairs. 

Worcester, Mass.— Architects Earle & Fisher are 
preparing plans for a Colonial style house contain- 
ing 15 or 16 rooms for Mr. M. J. Whittal at South 
Worcester. 

Earle & Fisher have completed plans for a two- 
story brick engine-house to be erected on Provi- 
dence St. The building will be 40’ x 80’, with a 
hose-tower 50 feet in height. 

Architect W. H. Harvey has prepared plans for 
the Greendale engine-house. This building will be 





front is to be of Pompeiian brick and terra-cotta, 





two stories in height, 46’ x 64’, 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

James A. McDermott has the contract for the 
erection of a new convent to be built on Vernon 
St. for the Sisters of Notre Dame. This will be of 
brick, three stories in height; Patrick W. Ford, of 
Boston, architect; cost, $43,729 

Plans have been prepared by P. W. Ford, of 
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Boston, for a $50,000 brick convent for the St. 
John’s R. C. Church on Vernon St. Thos. Griffin, | 
Mgr. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Detroit, Mich. — Davenport St., Nos. 57-59, bk. flat; 
$10,000; o., M. B. Moore; a., F. J. Grenier. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Twenty-ninth 
St., nr. 8th Ave., siz-st’y bk. & st. flat, 49% x 89; | 
$54, 000; o., Emil Eugelman, 564 Amsterdam Ave.; | 
a., Henry ‘Anderson, 1180 Broadway. 

Thirty- third St., nr. 8th Ave., six-st’y bk. &. st. 
flat, 60’ x 87’; $90, 000; o., Jas. J. McCaffrey, 35 E. 
19th St ; H a., John CG. Burne, 102 W, 42d St. 

One Hundred and Twenty- fourth St, ur. Broad- | 
way, six-st’y bk. flat, 88’ x 94’; $105,000; o , Lewis | 
F. Mortimer, 602 W. i25th St.; a., Geo. F, Pelham, 
503 Fifth Ave. 

Ninety-ninth St., nr. Park Ave., 4 five-st’y & | 
base. bk. flats, 25! x 867; $80,000; o., Sam’! Ginsberg, 
171 W. 102d St.; a., F. J. Miller & Co., 974 Boston 
Ave. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St., nr. 1st Ave., 9 
five-st’y bk. & st. flats, 25’ x 88’; $225,000; 0., David | 
Cohen, 54 Thatford Ave., Brooklyn; a., Rudolf | 
Werner, 31 & Wendover Aves. 

Lenox Ave., cor. 112th St., 2 seven-st’y bk. & st. 
apart , 50’ x 95’ & 50’ x 90; $200,000; 0., Marcus 
Hfferd, 212 Delancey St.; a., Geo. Fred. Pelham, 
503 Fifth Ave. 

Broadway, cor. 108th St., eight-st’y bk & st. flat, 
93’ x 100’; $400,000; o., Wm. Noble & Co., 307 Madi- 
son Ave.; a., Joseph Wolf, 1125 Broadway. 


CHURCHES. 
Worcester, Mass. — £nidicott St., one-st’y fr. | 
church, 50’ x60’; $%,000; o., Immanuel Cong. | 


Church; a., E. T. Chapin; b., Fred J. Goff. 

Greenwood St., two-st’y fr. church, 53’ x 80’; $11,- 
500; 0., Swedish Cong. Church; a., KE. T, Chapin; 
b., Fred J. Goff. 

EDUCATIONAL. 
Detroit, Mich. — Seventh St., nr. Pine 

school; $50,000; 0., Board of Education, 
Detroit; a., Malcomson & Higgivbothem. | 

Twenty-fourth St.and Ivy Pl., bk. school, $43,000; 
o., Board of Education, City of Detroit; a., Mal- 
comson & Higginbotham. 

Bellevue Ave., nr. Agnes Ave., bk. school; $28,000; 
o0., Board of Education, City of Detroit; a., Mal- 
comson & Higginbotham. 


FACTORIES. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Juniper and Cherry Sis., eight- 
st’y bk. a 60’ x 100’; $60,000; 0., George F. 
Lasber; c., W. W. Rea’s Sons; a., Chas. Balderston. 

Worcester, Mass.— Three-st’y bk. & granite ma- 
chire shop, 50’ x 131’; $14,000; 0., F. E. Reed & Co.; 
a., Benj. S. Newton; b., Henry Mellen & Son. 


HOSPITALS. 

Columbus, O.— W. Grant Ave., three-st’y bk. hos- 
pital, 68’ x 116’, ——. roof, steam; $20,000; o., Dr. 
J. G. Baldwin; a ichards, McCarty & Bulford, 
The Ruggery. 


St., bk. 
City of | 


HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Clement Park, Nos. 11-19, Ward 20, 
two 2}-st’y fr. dwells., 27’ x 46’, pitch roofs, fur- 
naces; $10,000; o., Annie R. Foster; b., Howard 
Bros,, 412 Dorchester Ave. 

Fisher Ave., nr. Parker St., Ward 19, 2}-st’y fr. 
dwell, 33’ x 38’, pitch roof, stoves; $5,600; o., John 
Roessler & Otto Weller; a. & b., Fouhs & Wangler, 
17 Maneur St. 

Claybourne St,, nt. Dakota St., Ward 20, 2}-st’y 
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(Houses ( Tontinued. y 
fr. dwell., 32’ x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,000; 
& b., Jas. D. McKay, 109 Glenway. 

Alleghany St., pr. Pontiac St., Ward 19, two 2h- 
< y bk. dwells., 23’ x 53’, pitch roof, stoves; $14,000; 

o. & b., J. A. McCloskey, 118 W. Selden St. 

Main St., Nos. 478-490, Ward 4, 4 two-st’y fr. 
dwells. & stores, one 24/ x 65/, one 2 x 247 x 65", two 
23’ x 76’, flat roofs, stoves; $22, 000; o , Est. A. H. 
Allen; a., H. B, Alden, Ledham, Mass.; not let. 

Dennison St,, cor. Haley St., Ward 21, 2} st’y fr. 
dwell., 32’ x 39, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; 0. & 
De, Oscar Kop pitz, 159 W. Springfield St. 

Park St., nr. Centre St., Ward 23, 2)-st’y fr. 
dwell., 27’ x 39, oer roof, furnace; $5,000; o. & b., 
Allen MeL éllan; a., Jas. Murray, 120 Tremont St. 

Hutchings St.,nr. Elm Hill Ave., Ward 21, 2}-st’y 
fr. dwell., 35’ x 40’, pitch roof furnace; $7,000; 0. & 
b., W. A. Davidson, 190 Harvard St., Dorchester. 

Wabeno St., nr. Wyoming St., Ward 21, 2) st’y fr. 
dwell., 28 x 48’, pitch roof, hot water; $5,500; o., 
Phebe A. Minee; a. & b., Z. E. Cliif, 345 Summer 
St., Somerville. 

Langdon St., nr. George St., Ward 17, 6 two-st’y 
bk. dwells., 20" x 45/, flat roofe, stoves; $35,000; o. 
& b., Wm. Sorsher, 97 Fifth St. 

Buttonwood St., No. 108, Ward 16, two-st’y fr. 
dwell,, 22/x 41’, flat roof, furnace; $5,000; o.. Hugh 
> Young; a. & b., Howard Bros., 412 Dorchester 

ve. 

Brooklyn. N. ¥.— Ocean Parkway, 24-st’y bk. & st. 
dwe!l.; $15,000; o., Dr. G Merolla; a., C. Maldura, 
36 Wall St. and Eugene Cicearelli, 

Hampden St. and Virginia Pl., 52 two & three- 
st’y bk. & st. dwells., 19” & 18’ x 45’; $364,000; o., 
Camel & Haines, Arbuckle Building; a., F. S 
Lowe, 186 Remeen St. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.— Fortand Wood Sis., 2}-st’y 
bk. dwell., 400’ x 400’, tile roof, hot water; $20, 000; 
o., Dr. R. Tr. Isbester; a. , Adame & Rearden, Adams 
Block. 

Clayton, Mo.— Two-st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 50’, shingle 
roof, furnace; $6,000; o., Judge G. W. Wolf; a., 
Wm. Abeseer, 418} Olive St., St. Louis. 

Galveston, Tex.— Avenue J, cor. 17th St., two-st’y 
bk. dwell., slate roof; $15,000; o., C. Clarke; a., G. 
B. Stowe. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 
Germantown, Pa.— Underhill 
Ave., 4 three-st’y bk. dwells., 1€" x 
David Manley; b. ,dcbn J. Brown. 


Mayfield, bh y.— Two-st’y bk. dwe)l., 
veneer root; $6,100; 0., J. W. 
Brainerd, Paducah. 


St., nr. Chelten 
53’; $16,000; o., 


5C’ 3 €0/, 
Griffith; a., 


bk 
Wao.l 


Milwaukee, Wis.— 7wenty-first and Cherry Sis., 
two-st’y fr. dwell., 50’ x 52’, shingle roof, !urnace; 
$5,000; a., Wolff & Bivens, 12th & Wala ut Sts 


Newton, Mass. — Sralmore Road, Ward 7, two-st’y 


dwell., 30’ x 30’, furnace; $6,[00; 0., H. E. Both- 
feld; b., E. U. Soulis, 

New York, N. ¥.— Prospect Ave., pr. 169th St., 10 
three-st’y tr. dwells., 21’ x 48’; $50,000; o., Wm. T. 
Lavelle, 172 Jackson Ave.; a., J. A. Lavelle, 172 


Jackson Ave, 


One Hundred and Fifty- sizth St., nr. Kelly St., 


12 two-st’y bk. dwells.; $16,000; o., Geo. F. Jobn- 
son & Son, on premises. 
Seventy eighth St., No. 7, five-et’y bk. & st. 


dwell., 25’ x 80’ & 102’; $25,(00; o., Perciva) Kubue, 


22 W. 56th St.; a., Hoppin & Koen, 160 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— Woodbine Ave., pr. 59th St., 
2 three-st’y st. dwells.; $24,000; 0., Wendell & 
Smith; b., Milton W. Young. 

Ashland and Thomas Aves., fifty-seven 2}- 7 


bk. dwells.; $182,000; o. & b. Wilson R. Ker, <6 
S. 58th St. 

Siaty-ninth St. and Lawnton Ave., Oak Lane, 
three-st’y granite dwell., 48’ x 68’; $7,510; o., W. 
B. Lowell; b., J. Renton White. 


Somerville, Mass. — Breadway, nr. Sycan ore St., 
two-st’y dwell., 37’ x 40’, hot water; $7,(00; o., 
Walter S. Sawyer, State St.; b., Geo. E. Hutchin- 
son, 202 School St. 


Worcester, Mase.— Plimpton St., three-st’y fr. 
dwell.. 28’ x 58’; $4,400; 0., J. Godfrey Exberg; b., 
Clarende E. Anderson. 


ws St., three-st’y fr. dwell., 27’ x 55’; $4,300; 
0.,A Engdabl; a., J. Hedstrom; b., Axel Erick- 
son. 


Gardner St., three-st’y fr. dwel]., 25/ x 45’; $4,000; 
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Fron-Work. 





T#E BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


Notice to Architects, Contractors and 


Builders: Design and Build All Classes of . . . 


STEEL STRUCTURES. 











- ~ ae 


istration is taken direct from a photograph and shows a Deck Steel Plate 
Girder Arch Bridge in two spans, designed and built by us for the City of Hartford, Connecti- 
Each span is 80 ft. in length with a Roadway 52 ft. and two Sidewalks 18 ft. The Roadways 

d Sidewalks are covered with concrete and asphalt — no woodwork being used on any part of 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
Room 718 Bennett Building, 


Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
200 Equitable Building. 


Main Office and Works 


EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 




















ol Sawa 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels on Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape | 
Balconies and Ladders, Columns and R , Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, } 
Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. | 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 





J. H. ELLER & CO., 


Stamped Metal Ceilings, e oe @ 
Ornamental Crestings, Finials, etc., 


GALVANIZED CORNICE, « # # 
» GALVANIZED IRON SKYLIGHTS. 


Pressed Steel Brick and Rock Face Siding. Galvanized Steel Eaves Trough 


and Conductor Pipe. 
Office: 1200 E. FIFTH STREET. CANTON, OHIO, 











BUILDING INTEL LIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





Houses Continued.) 


o., Mrs. George H. Gould; b.,G- H. & L. W. Rice. |  $s.009; o., S. H. Whitwell; a. & b., A. S. Drisko, 
Vernon ~e a yet hes — ae x 60’; | 166 Devonshire St. 
500: oO r D vrhe V » 
a. ifton or thres-et's t. ‘dwell, 27°25 52’: $4,000; | Brooklym, N. ¥.—Ci/asson Ave., nr. Park Ave., 
o., O. K. Banister; b., Fred J. Goff. | two-st’y bk. stable, 30/ x 50’, gravel roof, $3,500; o., 
“Whitman Road, two-st’y fr. dwell., 32” x 4y;| W. Brunne, 332 Wallabout St.; b., Libbey & Keese, 
Anoscqyreegeg rece, fed, Teoagl Tapoint: b. | 519 Flushing Ave. 
$4,500; ., em n O. Wheeler; a., H. Lapoint; b., Fort Hamilton Ave., cor. 60th St., three-st’y bk. 
illb St.. three-st’y fr. 11., 48” x 647; $5,000;/ Stable, 115” x 130’, tar & gravel roof; $40,000; o., 
° yo a ; “8 Kevedeey Oa te ° Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., New 
- . — : | York; a., G. H. Chamberlin, 1181 Broadway 
OFFICE-BUILDINGS. ag As py ” ' . ~ 
: . s? es . . Liberty Ave., cor. New Jersey Ave., three-st’y 
Macon, Ga.— Second and . herry Sts., a y bk. stable, 100’ x 160’, tar & gravel roof; $40,000; 
bk. store & office building; $15,000; o., Mrs. M. A. 0., Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 71 Hudson St., 
Pearson; a., Alexander Blair, 673 Cherry St. New York; a., G. H. Chamberlin, 1181 Broad- 
New York, N. ¥.— Park Row, No. 3, and Ann St., 
5, eight-st’y bk. & st. office building & stores, 


way, New York. 
: " — Essex Road, Ward 6, one-st’ 
25’ x 62’ 8’; $60,000; o.. Park Row Construction Newton, Mase rg og y 
Co., 23 Park Row; a., R. H. Roberteon, 160 Fifth 


stable, 38 x 40’, hot water; $5,000; o., Caro. H. 
Ave 


(Stables Continued.) 


Lee; b., A. Hathaway & Son. 

New York, N. ¥.— Eleventh Ave., cor. 30th St., two 
& three-st’y bk. & st. stable, 49’ x 175’; $3,000; o., 
Estate Richard Roy, New York Life Ins. & Trust 
Co.; a., C, F. Rose, 1 Madison Ave. 


STABLES. 


Boston, Mass. — Newbury St.. No. 332, Ward 11, 
two-st’y bk. stable, 22’ x 81’, flat roof, furnace; 








Structural and Ornamental...... 
INGS, ::. 3: 
IRON WORK, STeet"seans, ew. 

weece WRITE UB «... 


DAVENPORT FOUNDRY and MACHINE CO., 
1678 W. 4th St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Contracts executed anywhere. __—<_ 


PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 





4 a 


Steel Beams »:-- 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ 
Light Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1%25 to 1229 Callewhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








_SUILDENG INTELLIGENCE. 


{ Stables Continued. ) 


Ninety-ninth St., No. 149, six-st’y bk. stable, 35 
x 75°; $12,000; o., Wm. F. Weber e? al, 151 W. oth 
St.; a. Edw. L. Angell, 108 Fulton St. 


Tarrytown, N. Y.— Grassmere, 1}-st’y fr. barn for 
cattle, 60’ x 200’; $7,000, o., Wm. F. Cochrane, on 
premises; a., C. C. Chipman, 220 Broadway, New 
York City. 

White Plains, N. Y.— Two-st’y bk. & st. stable, 60/ 
x 100’; $18,000; o., Brandon Brothers, 132 Park 
Ave., New York City; a., Geo. H. Budlong, 132 
Park Ave., New York City. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boston, Mass.— N. Harvard St., Ward 25, 1}-st’y 
fr. boat-house, 96’ x 138’, pitch roof, hot water; 
$15,000; o., Harvard Athletic Asso.; b., F. B. For- 
bish, Cambridge. 

Worcester, Mass.— Vernon St., three-st’y bk. con- 
vent; $43,729; o., Sisters of Notre Dame; b., James 
A. McDermott; ’a., P. W. Ford, Boston. 








COMPETITIONS. 
HANGE OF SCALE.—Society of Beaux- eaitie 
Class B, Order Programme No. 9, Competition 
No, 34. The scale of finished plan has been reduced 
from 1-8’ to the foot to 1-16" to the foot. ERNEST 
FLAGG, Chairman. La 


| jamal BUILDING. 
[At Patton, Cal.) 
Plans and specifications for a new ward building 
for the Southern California State Hospital will be 
received until August 7. Approximate cost to 
be $35,000. M. B. CAMBELL, medical superin- 
tendent. 1231 





PROPOSALS. 


—- 
[At Washington, D. C.) 
Bids are wanted August 5 for an additional build- 
ing for the Girls’ Reform School; separate bids are 
wanted for a steam heating apparatus. JOHN B. 
WIGHT, Commr., D. C. 1231 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising A rebitect, 
Washington, D.C., July 24, 1899. Notice is hereby 
given that the date for opening the bids for the con- 
struction (except heating apparatus, elevator, elec- 
tric wiring and conduits) of the U. 8. Public Building 


| at Boise, Idaho, is extended frim August 7, 1#99, to 
12 o’elock P. M., August 28, 1899. JAMES KNOX 


TAYLOR, b, Supervising Architect. 1232 


[At Bellevue, Pa.] 
U. S. Engineer Office, Custom-house, Cincinnati, 
O. Sealed proposals for furnishing at dam numbere d 
six, Ohio River, 18,000 barre)s, more or Jess, of natural 
hydraulic cement will be received at Davis Island 
Dam, Bellevue, Pa., until 2 P. M., Avgust 12, 
1899. W. H. BIXBY, major engineers. 1232 
CHOOLS. 


[At Rockport, 0.) 

Bids will be received until August 12 by J. C. 
ANDREWS, Clerk of Lakewood School <_<. for 
two school-buildings. 


1232 





(\OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Ellavine Ga.) 
Bids are wanted August 31 for'a two-story brick 
and stope eourt-house for Schley Copnty, “WW. D. 
MURRAY, Clk. Co. Commrs, 1232 
Yi. M. C. A. BUILDING. 
[At Seranton, Pa.] 
Competitive plans will be received until Septem- 
ber 15 for a new $150,000 Y. M. C. A. Building. The 
first prize will be $1,000 and $750 will be divided 
among the three next best designs. 1232 
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TH KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy and 
It has passed the experimental period ; can be 
adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the only system) 
that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of closets under the 


dirty overhead flush-tanks. 


varying conditions of water pressure. 


..» SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY... 
Endorsed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 


The KenneyFlushometer is patented, and manufactured only by The Kenney Co., 
who guarantee the successful operation of the system. Write for Catalogue and list of Installations. 


THE KENNEY COMPANY,” 







l 





74 Trinity Place, 
NEW YORK. 





WRITE FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 





Is the standard sewer-gas trap of the world. 
practical usage for years successfully. 


Simple Construction. Sure in Action. Perfect Water and Valve Seal. 
The B. P. Bower Trap & Specialty Co. 


19-21 Leonard Street, CLEVELAND, OKIO, 


BOWER TRAP eee 


It has stood every kind of 





“Tbe Georgian Period.” 


“ ANYBODY who 


cares for colonial 


“work will be delighted with the 
“almost numberless measured draw- 
“ings and half-tone pictures of the 


and 
America 


“ residences 


“ of 


which are 


public buildings 
included 


“in these portfolios.” — Providence 


Fournal. 








PROPOSALS. 


SCHOOL. 
{At Oakhill, O.) 

Bids are wanted August 10 for a school. J. J. 
WILLIAMS, Chmn. 1232 





CHOOL. 
[At Shadeville, 0.) 

Bids are wanted August 10 for aschool. E. M, 
EARHART, Clk. 1232 





ODGE BUILDING. 





[At Woodbine, Ia.) 
The Spieetignes hereby gives notice that sealed | 
proposals for the erection of a two-story brick build- | 
ing, including a]l labor and material, will be received | 
by him until the 15th day of August, 1899. 
one G. N. YOUNG, Chairman Bldg. Com. I. 0. 
. FP. 1232 


EATING. 


[At Dallas, Tex.] 
Bids will be received by the Commissioners’ Court 
of Coryell County until August 17, for plans and 


PROPOSALS. 


specifications and heating apparatus for the Coryell 

County Court-house, bids to be eitlrer for steam or 

hotairheating. W. B. WOODWARD, CountyClerk. 
123 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 11, 1899. Sealed proposals 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
wy sea 7 “@ 88 BeekmanSt., 


NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 


No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 





el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 


Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 





Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flange. 





Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of Circular 

furnished on apply 
cation. 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA Pa, 


Aiso of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 

















Put into the Whitv House by the U.8, 





for venting, use vent-top. For venting, use vented outlet 
F. E. CUDELL’S 
PATENT SEWER-GAS AND BACK-WATER TRAP, 
For Wash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath and Wash-Tub 
West Cleveland. 0. 





S eaidiiiemndmeamen 


EXCELSIOR GREASE TRAPS 


are guaranteed 





to prevent 
Stoppage of 
Waste Pipes 
by removing 
all grease 
from the 
water. 
Used in 
hundreds of 
private and 
public build- 


ings. 


Manufactured by 


SPROUL & McGURRIN 
Grand Rapids, Ind. 





, Pr 





PROPOSALS. 








grant Station, Ellis Island, New York, in accordance 
with drawings and specification, which will be fur 
nished at the discretion of the Supervising Archi- 
tect on application at this office, or the office of 
Boring & Tilton, architects, 32 Broadway, New York 
City. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Ar- 
chitect. 1231 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., July 18, 1899. Sealed 
proposals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 15th day of August, 1899, and then opened, 
for the foundations, superstructure and roof cover- 
ing of the extension to the U.S. Post-office, Court- 
house and Custom-house Building at St. Paul, Minn., 
in accordance with the drawings and specification, 





will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 


the 8th day of August, 1899, and then opened, for the | 


plaster models and granite carving for the U. S. 
Court-house, Custom-house and. Post-office Building 
at Omaha, Nebraska, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specification, copies of which may be had at 
this office or the office of the Custodian at Omaha, 
Nebraska, at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1231 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 14th, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 16th day of August, 1899, and then opened, for all 
the labor and material required for the ornamental 
ironwork of the main buildings at the U. S. Immi- 





copies of which may be had at this office or at the 
office of the Superintendent at St. Paul, Minn., at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1231 
Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1899. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. Mm. on 
the 10th day of August, 1899, and then opened, for 
removing the old steam heating apparatus, etc.. and 
furnishing new steam heating apparatus for the U.S. 
Marine Hospital! building at Cleveland, O., in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, which will 
be furnished at the discretion of the Supervising Ar- 
chitect on application at this office or at the office of 
the Custodian at Cleveland, 0. JAMES KNOX 
TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1231 
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Specify the Best —=— 











The New System 





OF EDUCATION 





GENUINE 
IRON BASE, 
NOT STEEL 


CHARCOALIRON | Sheet is Stamped 
OLp stV® | like this « 





See that cach #_ | 


Engineering; Drawing; 
Surveying; Chemistry; 
Piumbing; Book-keeping; 
Shorthand; English} 








Architecture 
ft i s Ry 
} ite Pe ; 


Architectural Drawing; 
P 
1 





Branches 





A ROOFING PLATE 3 


with a Charcoal Iron base heavily coated by hand with a coating very rich in pure Block | and salaries. Sond for free circulars, stating | 
Tin. Better than the best Stee! Body plates. 


made onlyby J, M. & L, A. OSBORN, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical ; Civil and Mining 
ae mie Laan 
na = oe 








TAUGHT BY MAIL | 
are Over 50 Courses 
We have helped thousands to better positions | 


the subject in which you are interested. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 986, Scranton, Pa. 
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Che Deliotype Printing Co. 


LITHOGRAPHERS, ETC. 








211 Tremont Street 
Boston 


FAC-SIMILE REPRODUCTIONS IN COLOR 


= 





OR MONOCHROME A SPECIALTY 


Lithograpby 
Heliotype 

Color Printing 
Pbhotogravure 
Maps, Plans, etc. 

















BEST WORK ONLY 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


REASONABLE PRICES 
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Professional 
Ethics. 


cee RAN 





The following ... 
. CODE OF ETHICS... 


ie 

"7 Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk and 

si Recommended to its Members by 

i 


the Boston Society of Architects, 


| Best Standards of Practice, 
| was .-+s a de le @ ee 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- +» 1895... 


SrecTIOoN 1. No Member should enter into 
artnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 
* 

Secrion 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

+ 

SEcTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.”’ 
+ 

SEcTION 4. No Member shod guarantee an 

estimate or contract by personal bond, 
* 

SEcTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

* 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

+ 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

# 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

* 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

* 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 


+ 
SecTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 


service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

Section 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 


” 





| Send 2c 


Fire-proof Building, 





FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 


RARITAN Sater 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, Vice-Prest. Office, 874 Broadway. Rowland P. Keasbey, Sec. and Treas. 








PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
3 Tile for Fireproofing 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly F ireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


PITTSBURGH TERRA COTTA LUMBER CO., 


Manufacturers and Contractors for the Erection of 


- FIRE PROOFING 


General Offices: Carnegie Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Eastern Offices: Townsend Bldg, New York, 411 John Hancock Bldg, Boston, Mass, 


Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 
description of 














Works: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WASHINGTON, N. J. 
E. PALESTINE 0 


POROUS AND DENSE 
~TERRA-COTTA. 





The tn oe tt of anit atten 















ee 
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"Kno Fiestas 

Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 


MINERAL WOOL eee 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


WESTERN MINERAL WOOL CO, | U.§. MINERAL WOOL C0., 


Cleveland, Ohio. I Cortlandt St., New York. 
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Che Atlas Clay Material Qo. .‘s 


GERMAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. me 


FIREPROOFING 


Contracts taken anywhere. 





Manufacturers and 
evooee Contractors of 


All material made at our own plants. 





D*4 WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch. 


Address Epirors AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





FOR A SUMMER CRUISE TAKE THE 


COAST LINE to MACKINAC 


NEW STEEL PASSENGER STEAMERS The Greatest Perfection yet attained in Boat 


ain . Construction. Luxurious Equipment, Artistic 
EED, COMFORT ano SAFETY. . . . Furnishing, Decoration and Efficient Service. 


To Detroit, Mackinac, Georgian Bay, Petoskey, Chicago 


No other Line offers a Panorama of 460 miles of equal variety and interest. 
Four Trips per Week Between Day and Night Service Between 


Toledo, Detroit and Mackinac .. DETROIT AND CLEVELAND ... 
PETOSKEY, “ THE $00,” MARQUETTE AND Fare, $1.50 Each Direction. 





j 
Every Day and | 
Night Between | 

} 


DULUTH. CLEVELAND, Berths, 75c., $1. Stateroom, $1.75. 
LOW RATES to picturesque Mackinac PUT-IN-BAY elee fone pos meee oe = ve “a's “e se " 
and return, includin ng [ealsand Berths. | at Detroit f¢ ven ~ int No nent No om . - 





Approximate cost from Cleveland, tN 
from Toledo, $16; from Detroit, $13.5 0. | 


- for Illustrated Pamphlet. Address, 
A. A. SCHANTZ, a, P. a., 


and TOLEDO. Sunday Trips, June, July, August, 


September and October Only. 


Detroit and Cleveland Navigation Company. 


DETROIT, MICH, 
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OLD FASHIONED QUALITIES. 





Honesty and integrity never go out of 
fashion. 
They were in force 68 years ago when 


we began to make Roofing Tin. 

They are still in force to-day, but they 
are not so common. 

We have continued to make Tin in the 
only way in which the best Roofing Tin 
car be made. The ‘‘ TAYLOR OLD 
STYLE” brand is made exactly the 
same as in 1830. 

Tnat is why it is the best Tin to-day as 
it was then. 


® & G. TAYLOR CO., Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





PERTH AMBOY 


—— OF 


BOSTON AGENTS: 





TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


WaALpo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


32 Broadway, New York. 





wood Avenues. 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra- Cotta, 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE; 
Oor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 


CHICAGO. 
Estimates given on application. 
Catalogue and Samples. 


CITY OFFICES : 


Send for 
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Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. 





















BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Common : Cargo afloat. oe ; | Buil 450 
Pale.....00000s sakes stub apeaes | 175@ 200! pomestic Com. | sewer d 1.00 
Se | 500@ 550] gs9@ 950 | hollow, add 1.25 In Yard. 
Memb. wccescdceee jeocnnen @ ‘ Domestic Face | Enam. Imp. Bk. | 8q.Hard800@ 900 
iver i eekenhen 509@ 650 1800 @ 2500 | 125 00 @ 145 00 o @ 700 
Haverstraw Bay 2d...... penahne 500@ 525] Philadelphia) | Enam. Domes. Salmon @ 550 
To. hae cudeenlee @ 562) 35 00 @ 4000 7000 @ 8500 Sq. bd 550 
ai at eee 525@ 550) joo0@ 1100 | Select Red Sand- ight Stretchers 
G gy 00@ 1100 
Jroton, Brown ......++++-+++5+++ | @ 1200! phila. mould) | St. Louis Hyd’le 6s 
~ Pei s.cnocct te ciceinews @ 1200! 5000 @ se} Press ..27 00 @ 1200 
— aren | @ 1200 manent 7 « 
Chicago pressed ..... «.--++-+--+s Enamelled B’k. | ::**s:***" ‘ @ 1200 
~ Moulded sania cine Imported Findlay, do 22 00 “ 
MaMMNGTG 2. .000.0000000008000eree 3700 @ 4100) Enam. (edge) Chicago, do @ 1200 
Philadelphia ..........--++-+++++ 1900 @ 2106) 10500 @ 12000 | assorted shades 
rpepnsesabemencsee 1750@ 1850) « (edge& end.) | 1600@ 20 00 @ 1700 
Milwaukee  cunneebnnanead .| 120 00 @ 138 00 — * _ Lee me 
Moulded : P | domestic. Pe > 
Red Pressed...........ssesseeeees @ 2900 | Enam. (edge) | Chicago, do Red @ 12” 
Buft “ a ere ae G 27 00 | 9000@ 10000 | Roman. .24 00 ‘ @ 1000 
Moulded Red & Buff........---- | 4500@ 7000) « (edge & end.) —— Foy D 
Basmeted soda ' — 85 00 @ 100 00 110 08 © 1165 60 | Bushnell Buff @ 65 
Enamelled (edge and end)..... ms 90 00 @ 110 00 | I scceceses 25 00 @ 8 
CEMENT, LIME, etc. (P cask.) | = | 
Rosendale Cement .....--------- | 9 @ 100| 500@ 100 Not sold. 130@ 150 
Louisville “ _....«s- os seees «@ 7@ 100 120@ 150 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’ke. | Notsold. | G 75@ 100 @ 
Portland, Eng.(Gibbs)......--... | 2253@ 250) 250@ 260 28@ 315 
bed K.B.&S.)..-.--.| 250@ 300) 250@ 260 230@ 260 
« (Black Cross)..... | 225@ 250) G 250@ 260 28@ 315 
“« (Burnham)......- 250@ 250 220@ 250 250@ 260 275@ 285 
“ (White's) | 26@ 300) G 250@ 260 210@ 240 
French (Lafarge).....-..- | 8360@ 375 « 5 00 375@ 425 oor 
Ger. (Alsen).... .| 299@ 325! 27%@ 3 00 290@ 320 250@ 275 
“ (Fewer).......---.| 225@ 240} B’ks, Shoobridge @ 275@ 285 
*“ (Vorwohler)...... | 250@ 290} & Co., G@ Josson 
“ (Lagerdofer...... @ English 2 30 28@ 290 260@ 275 
“  (Dyckerhoff). .... | 27% @ 300) 27%@ 300 310@ 330 300@ 325 
“ (Hanover)........| 250@ 300) 275@ 290 2756@ 285 
“  Stettin, (Anchor)| 2353@ 245) 28 @ 300 250@ 275 
usnione ekeneanie® | 275@ 300) 350@ 400 275@ 325 300@ 350 
Keene’s Coarse ........----.-+ +: , £235@ 475 700 600@ 700 650@ 700 
superfine ......--..-.+-+ @ 650; 80@ 900 900@ 1000 800@ 900 
Lime of Tell........----+++++00+++ @ 400) Not sold. White Lime bush 
Hydraulic Lime........ -- «+++. @ 145) @ 25 4 30 
Chicago Lime in bulk........-.-- (St.John | 45 @ 55 White Mash 
Wisconsin Lime..........--.---- 1} @ | 45 G@ 55 { 12%@ 1650 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). 80 @ 85 @ 90 Not sold 100@ 100 
Rockland, finish.........  ...-- 90 @ 95 | @ 95 Not sold. 
Kelley Island Lime, finish ..... G @ 1 00 bulk, 75c. 
State, Com. cargo rates..... —— @ 65 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
State, finishing.................- | @ 75 | Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
Plaster-of-Paris (calcined)....... | 130@ 140) 18 @ 200 165@ 175 50@ 225 
(casting). .......-++--+++. @ 160 @ 22 175@ 190 @ 250 
Hair (cattle) P bush..........-.. |; 4@ 16 3G 30 12@ 20 4 
$6 (GORE)... nw cccccccccccccccecs 17@ 19 @ 30 20 @ 25 80 
Sand, P load........sseeeeeesee: 10@ 12%| 10@ 175 10000 1% 











| ~*~ Wood's 
STEEL 


=< Corner 


Keeps the Corners 
from Breaking 
Saves Time while Making. 


It is a patented steel strip 
that is fastened to lath, or 
other construction, on pro- 
jecting corners, is embedded 
- inthe plaster and prevents 
E it chipping. 

It does a great deal more, 
but our book, “Just Around 

tells the rest, 
A sample, too, 
for the asking. 
Cheap enough 
for any Building 
Good enough 
for every Building 

It costs less to put Wood's 
Steel Corner in a building 
than to keep the 


~ 











Send for it. 


repaired. 


the Corner,” 


GARA, McGINLEY & CO., 
Sole Manufacturers < 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Agents with stock in most 

of the large cities. 


corners 











NEW 


ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 

14 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 


| 
| 





| 
eed 


79 Water St., Boston, Mass.) | 


78 Chauncy St. 


Boston, Mass. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. | 


‘FRANK B. GILBRETH, | 
160 Fifth Ave., } 


85 Water St., Boston, New York.| 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. | 

















GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


‘160 Fifth Ave., 


85 Water St., Boston. New York. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 


211 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 
SILVER LAKE Co. 











